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HUMANITY STUDIES 



I CANNOT get out of my eyes the picture A Face on 
of a young woman whom I often meet in '^^ Street 
the street in the morning. She is apparently 
on her way to daily employment, and her fiice, 
&om morning to morning, ftom -month to 
month, — it is months since I first met her in 
this street, — always wears the same troubled, ' 
pathetic, wounding expression, that haunts me 
with a lingering sense of pain. She is always 
in haste, as if a duty, or some dear sorrowful 
exigent sin, had kept her until the last moment, 
and left her scarce time to meet her daily task. 
She sees no one, apparently, though her head 
is half turned, after a peculiar way of her own ; 
she seems to be looking up at something in the 
distance, though there is nothing to attract her ; 
for this half-turn is always the same, no matter 
in what part of the street I chance to meet her, 
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THE USTENER 

A Fan an She is rather tall, and beautiful of form, with 
tbi Street the slightest of stoops. As to her dress, it is of 
that sort which puzzles a man to tell whether 
it is of poor material skilfully made, with ex- 
quisite taste, or whether it is really more costly ; 
certainly it is not shabby, and it u not mourn- 
ing. But her fece is the thing ; that upward 
turn of the gray-blue eyes is not all that suggest* 
appeal. Her lips are delicately turned in a 
curve that seems to indicate that it is impossi- 
ble that the question, " Why ihould it bet" 
should escape expression in her fiice. The 
complexion is a bit too pale, it seems, for per- 
fect health ; and yet the skin is wonderfully 
clear and beautiful, and there is no other evi- 
dence of iU-health. Her very nose helps the 
general expres^on ; its slight tip-tiltedness con- 
tributes to the mute appeal of all her features. 
Is it all an accident of &dal conformation ? 
Has the girl's &ce been made a tender Iliad of 
pain simply by a freak of Nature's work ? I 
have no idea that I shall ever know. But the 
girl goes on from day to day, hastening to her 
work in a crowded, mechanical part of the 



IN THE TOWN 

city, looking neither to the right nor to the A Face on 
left, regarding nothing upon the street, and ^^^ Street 
always looking up to that invisible something 
with the same appeal reflected in feature and 
attitude. 

One may imagine, in such a case, a cruel 
wrong to which this delicate victim must 
submit. One may in his &ncy build about 
her, as he may about many another being 
whom he meets upon the street, a tragedy 
to pull at the world's heart-strings. But 
whatever her hurt may be, no Samaritan of 
the street may do anything to ease it. So 
much alone may one go through the crowded 
town, — with troubles not to be hidden, per- 
haps, but not to be known to any sympathy 
that may lessen them ! 

But there is something in the very helpless- 
ness of the inward woe of unknown persons 
that in natures of sensibility calls out the exer- 
cise of an honest benevolence toward all the 
world, which reacts upon all ; so that we are 
better off, no doubt, taking us as a whole, not- 
withstanding the barriers of convention and the 
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THE LISTENER 

A Face on inaccessibility of individual grief, for some crowd- 
the Street Jng together in great cities than we should be if 
we were all in sweet rustic solitudes. The 
loneliness of the crowd is, however, the most 
melancholy of all forms of loneliness in its im- 
mediate demonstration, — infinitely worse than 
that of the remotest woods; and though one's 
pain may soften the mass, and in some degree 
make the crowded world about him a little 
kindlier and mellower, this is not at all a per- 
sonal relief. But what man or woman, seeing 
such a girl as I have described going daily to 
her task, could utter a word that would make 
her burden — be it weariness, deprivation, 
absence from a beloved one, death, remorse, 
insult, or physical pain — harder to bear? 

Sympathy "^ I ^HE gende Persis, lovely of face, fidl-lipped, 

and More X gray-eyed, — the soft olive-gray, not the 

cold intellectual shade, — fair-haired, a little 
undersized, and sinuously graceful in move- 
ment, had, in her absence the other night, the 
accusation brought against her, in the presence 
of the judicious Felicia, of being a flirt. Fe- 
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IN THE TOWN 

licia's judgment in such matters is weighty ; Sympathy 
she knows everybody and hates nobody, and ^»<^ More 
has never been accused of a personal prejudice, 
albeit she has launched many a shaft against 
social impositions and snobbish pretences. 
Felicia goes straight at the heart of a matter, 
and while her judgments leave very litde 
veiled, they are reached with such kindness 
that they seldom ofiend. *'Yes,*' she said, 
** Persis is a flirt, but not a coquette. You 
know the difierence; all coquettes are flirts, 
but all flirts are not coquettes. Persists case 
illustrates the difference. She never had a 
thought of flirdng with a man to make him 
miserable ; she flirts with him to make him 
happy. She is a sympathetic fiirt, — a flirt 
from pure generosity, without a thought of 
malice behind the soft sur&ce of her olive 
eyes. Those gentle glances that we some- 
times intercept, and that have shocked you so 
much. Prudence, are simply her way of saying 
bonjour to the world as she goes through it. 
It is quite as natural for her to pass this saluta- 
tion with natures as frank and as sympathetic 
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THE LISTENER 

Sympathy — as her own as it is for the Irish peasant to say 
and More to his neighbor, ' 'T is a fine day, thank God ! * 

whether the skies are clear or clouded. From 
any other sort of flirtation Persis would re- 
coil; and the thought of beguiling a man 
into an attachment with an intention to play 
with his affection and finally to treat him 
with coldness and disdain would be as far from 
her as an intention to give him a draught of 
poison. 

'* Nevertheless," Felicia went on, '* Persists 
ready and instant sympathetic responsiveness is 
not a quality whose possession can be envied 
her, or which the rest of us ought to seek to 
imitate. She is fiu- from any grande passion ; 
she seems incapable of it — perhaps she is. 
The thought that she may ever make a man 
miserable does not enter her mind. But it is 
quite possible that she may, just the same. 
She belongs to a type which has other repre- 
sentatives, both among men and women, but it 
is not so very common after all. She turns 
back from serious attachments, but by and by 
some man will not turn back with good grace 
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IN THE TOWN 

from a serious attachment to her, and she will Sympathy ■ 
discover that her benevolent flirtatiousness has ^^^ More 
made him deeply unhappy, and perhaps embit- 
tered his life. The reaction of a case or two 
of that sort will give her a new conception of 
her proper relation to the masculine world 
about her, and her softly sympathetic bon jours 
will grow less frequent, perhaps. It will make 
her life outwardly sadder, but I doubt whether 
she will be really less happy. The quality 
of reserve has been developed in women by 
the experience of all time ; it is only when 
we exercise it that we are in real harmony 
with the world about us, and without such 
harmony we are never quite happy, and can 
never be." 

WHEN one's star compels one to carry The 
the woes of the world on one's small y^ictim 
shoulders, a very trifling incident, a very little 
picture, will set one to thinking hotly, and plan- 
ning revolutions. When I cannot walk in the 
real woods, I often walk in the forests of human- 
ity, — in those withered, smoke-swept thickets 
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The of people that we call locally the South End, 

Victim and the North End, and the Cove. They 
are not sweet, like other woods, and yet some 
rare flowers are found there — together with 
many sad, morbid fungus-growths. The 
other afternoon, at the South End, I passed 
the head of a miserable alley that contained 
some half a dozen houses. It was narrow, 
dirty, hot, noisome. The houses, utterly 
blank and hideous, were built of black and 
broken bricks. Up and down this miserable 
court toddled a small human figure, — a litde 
boy, who looked as if he might be three or 
four years old. He was half clad. His litde 
face was grimy and weazened, and his bare 
legs bowed out wretchedly. He seemed to 
be interested in something, and the expression 
in his furtive black eyes was pathetically like 
that of some more fortunate boy who might 
be engaged in real play in the grass. But all 
at once another and much bigger boy — an 
evil-looking chap — rushed out of the door 
of one of the houses and made toward the 
little fellow, who cowered at once, the expres- 
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IN THE TOWN 

sion on his fkct changing to one of dreadful Tbe 
terror. There, as if fearing brutal fists, the Victim 
crooked child stood in abjectness, — not a child, 
but a gnome, a being of the Under World, 
proclaimed a Victim in every line of his terri- 
fied face, in every unbeaudflil curve of his litde 
body, in every rag that clothed him. The 
bigger boy paused — I thought he was about 
to strike the child ; then he passed on and out 
of the alley ; but the child still crouched 
there — a long time, it seemed — as if he 
feared blows, blows, blows, from anywhere, 
from nowhere. He crouches still in my 
heart, and makes me wonder that good men 
are content that one quarter of the world shall 
become strong and beautiful, while the other 
three-quarters are condemned to grow up ugly, 
or cringing, or withered, or crooked, or 
scrofulous. 

Who put the little shrinking wretch of the 
alley into that Under World? God knows. 
The child's parents, perhaps ; and perhaps 
they were put there themselves by a hand 
that was stronger than theirs. And no matter 
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The who was to blame, you will do what you can 

yietim — that is, if your star has made you feel these 

trifling things — to do away with this social 

Under World altogether. 

A Group T SAW the other day, sitting in the waiting- 

of Picture! \_ tfxitD. of one of the railway stations, her 
tambourine upright upon her knees, and her 
long and slender fingers interlaced upon the 
upper edge of the disk of the instrument, a 
Salvatioc Army woman. Her profile, defined 
clearly in the electric light, was a fine one : a 
slightly retreating forehead, an aquiline nose, 
straight, positive lips, not too thin, — perhaps 
not quite thin enough for the distinguished 
forehead and nose, — a delicately curved chin, 
and a fiill white neck. The poke bonnet of 
the Army was entirely becoming to such a 
profile. And how intently the eyes, which, 
in the uncertain glare of the electric light, 
appeared to be a deep gray, gazed forward at 
nothing at all ! It was the face of a nun, per- 
haps, but of a nun plus fire and liberty. With 
all her rapt contemplation of no one knows 



IN THE TOWN 

what, this Madonna of the Tambourine did A Group 
not so conduct herself as to attract attention. <f Pictures 
She relaxed her attitude from time to time as if 
in a certain deference to the bustling life about 
her. She even passed a word or two with a 
stooped-shouldered man Salvationist, with a 
yellow mustache, an English cap, and a red 
jersey, who sat beside her. But it was plain 
that her thoughts were concentrated upon some 
theme or vision of her brain. Was she com- 
posing a discourse, to be presently preached to 
some shifting crowd of street loafers ? I should 
have liked to hear it. 

Another day, on the railroad, my train 
pulled up for a moment at a junction where 
there is a constant whirl of trains up and 
dowu. Jutting from the front of the station 
was a bay-window which was occupied by the 
telegraph operator, whose instrument clicked 
loudly through the open window as the tumult 
of the trains ceased for a moment ; and at the 
desk sat the operator, — a fair, blue-eyed, 
gentle girl, whose face, as she looked up from her 
work, seemed fitted rather for the lattice of some 
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A Group dainty pavilion^ ^ within a rich garden, than 

of Pictures for that tumultuous place. Her forehead was 
rather high, her brows arched, her nose straight, 
her lips thin and bent to a little fixed bland 
smile of deference, that seemed out of keep- 
ing with the distraught expression of her 
eyes ; her fece was one of gentle refinement, 
and its odd expression of mixed absorption 
and amiable greeting to the world had a pi- 
quant fascination. The crowd tramped up 
and down by her very side ; a passenger train 
from the other direction came thundering in ; 
the message which was passing under her 
hand related to some vital feature, no doubt, 
of the whirlwind of traffic that was always 
under her eye. In another moment my train 
steamed out, with its fierce crashing of introduc- 
tory pu^ and snorts, filling the station with 
smoke and steam ; and the picture of the delicate 
girl so strangely placed was gone. 

I often pass a Chinaman in the front win- 
dow of a laundry on one of the crowded 
streets here in town ; a young man, fiicing the 
stream of people pouring in from a railroad 
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station, and looking wistful, sad, tender, with A Group 
a refinement of an Oriental sort. Apparently of Futures 
the Chinese laundiymen work stolidly on day 
and night. Often they have a brutalized 
expression which we may imagine to be the 
product in their race of ages of sordid toil. 
But this boy's &ce, which he holds up with utter 
unconsciousness of the crowd, has a weariness 
which is anything but brutalized. It is a face 
of a certain beauty, to begin with, of the Chi- 
nese type ; and the dreamy weariness that it 
reflects does not seem to have come merely 
from the physical exhaustion of pressing clothes 
with a hot iron from early morning to mid- 
night, with a little sleep caught in a reeking 
bunk in the laundry's passageway. One would 
say, at a guess, that the youth is in love. In 
love with whom ? With no Chinawoman, to be 
sure, unless with one far away upon some 
floating cabin on the Yang-tse-Kiang. Does 
an almond-eyed girl-face appear to him alone 
in the steam from the youth's washtub, or 
rise in a vision dimly above the heads of 
the barbarian crowd on the street, whom 
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A Group he seems to see not at all ? Or is he in 
of Pictures love with the scornfiil daughter of some 

customer of the shop, who, dropping in for 
the &mily washing, has carried a suscepti- 
ble Chinaman's h<eart away in her basket? 
There is material for a romance in either 
suggestion. But I am chiefly interested in 
the picture of the wistful face, a contrast to 
all its kind. 

An old woman, bent, decrepit, with a dig- 
nified and striking face, scrubs the floor of a 
picture-shop where I stop sometimes. To- 
day the proprietor has stepped out, leaving the 
old woman on her knees alone. She answers 
my questions as to where the man is in a clear 
voice, without foreign accent, with a tone of 
respect suited to her occupation. "You will 
have to wait only a moment, sir ; he said he 
would be back directly.*' I sit down and 
wait, and the old woman scrubs on with all 
the energy of which she is capable. Seventy 
years old, at least, one would say ; yet clear- 
eyed, calm-faced, serene, and scrubbing the 
floor of a basement shop upon which dirty 
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boots have tramped for a week. Why should A Group 
it be ? An idle question, propounded by an ?/" Futures 
idle mind. In this modem Athens, it seems, 
the floors are commonly scrubbed by old women. 
The majority of these are decrepit, so that this 
one, kneeling, dragging herself along, prostrating 
herself over that reeking sur&ce, straining stiff, 
aged limbs, is no unfimiiliar sight. But she brings 
a thought into my mind that makes me shudder. 
What calamity, what cruelty, what in&mous 
neglect brought her there ? A useless specula- 
tion, which, however, there is no driving 
away. It is a relief, to be sure, when the 
dealer comes hurrying in and the business is 
done. 

An old woman, a foreign rag-picker, is 
smoking a short clay pipe in an alley. She 
sits upon the low curbstone, with her feet on 
some rubbish that she has been poking over. 
Her &ce is brown-red, wrinkled, and not at all 
sallow. Around her gray head, a yellow- 
spotted handkerchief; over her shoulders an 
old brown cloak, much &ded ; underneath 
that, a sort of purple-^ded calico dress. Her 
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A Group face expresses great content and satis&ction 
of Pictures ^j^ ^ things, as she smokes with measured 

pufis. 

On Washington Street, a gentleman is en- 
gaged in getting something, presumably a cin- 
der, out of a coal-heaver's eye. The gentleman 
is fashionably dressed, and wears a tall silk hat, 
which, in order that it may not interfere with 
his task, he pushes to the back of his head. 
The coal-heaver, as black as a negro, stands 
with hands hung awkwardly by his side, his 
dirty knees bent, as if somehow^ that strained 
attitude might help the volunteer surgeon. A 
crowd gathers around in a little ring, as much 
intent as if the scene were a fight. The cin- 
der is discovered — or else it is given up — 
and the coal-heaver returns to his task without 
thanks. No doubt he feels gratefiil, in an 
honest way, but he seems to be a Yankee, and 
says nothing. 

Here is a corn-doctor's sandwich-man in 
a dreadfiil rain, on Winter Street. There is 
not another human being in the whole street, 
fi-om end to end. The man has a big board 
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hanging in front and behind, advertising the A Group 
removal of corns without pain, for twenty-five v Pictures 
cents apiece. He has on a straw hat, a black 
alpaca coat, a frayed pair of brown trousers ; 
he walks with a cane, and has a slight limp ; 
he saunters along totally regardless of the rain 
drenching him, looking in at the dripping 
windows, as solitary in the street as Lady 
Godiva. His long face wears a white mous- 
tache and a chin whisker, and he has an air 
like a general of cavalry. He moves slowly 
through the street, pecking along deliberately 
with his cane. Through the blinding gusts 
of the rain one can see little more, now, 
than the black letters on the board at his 
back. 

A procession of ''Knights " of some gaudy 
order is marching along Washington Street in 
a broiling sun. Never mind the knights. 
But by the side of them marches a very bow- 
legged officer, in red trousers and a blue frock- 
coat much bedecked with lace and epaulets; 
he has a great black chapeau with a white 
plume. He holds his sword with his right 
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A Group hand, and hugs the blade with his left ann. 

of Pictures His long red legs bow fantastically to right 

and left as he marches complacently along, 
looking like a major-general driving a flock of 
cockatoos to water. 

Another corn-doctor's sandwich man ; this 
time a very difierent man and under a difier- 
ent sky. It is a very hot day. An ice-cart 
stands near the entrance to a bar-room. No 
ice-men are visible. Evidently they have just 
gone in with a burden of ice. The corn- 
doctor's man — a thick-set, gnarled old man, 
with a short, curling gray beard — hobbles 
stealthily up to the tail of the cart. He 
prods into the wagon with his stick, all 
the time as if he were under fire. In his 
scrambling haste and active prodding of a 
chunk of ice within the cart, his advertising 
boards become disarranged, and hang at his 
sides instead of front and back, while the 
pumping movement of his arms makes the 
boards flap like a pair of wings. The ice- 
men appear, and he takes to ignominious 
and clumsy flight. 
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Here is perhaps the most practicable picture A Group 
of this group for a painter's execution. It is of Pictures 
Saturday afternoon (of course no real artist 
would have trouble in painting a Saturday 
afternoon !), and the piano-organ is abroad in 
the land. In a narrow cross-street^ a group 
of three sun-browned men are seated on the 
tail-end of a large trucks listening to the per- 
formance of an Italian man and woman with 
a piano-organ and a tambourine. The middle 
one of the three men on the truck is a young 
fellow of some twenty years ; he has precisely 
that golden-brown skin celebrated by Richard 
Jefferies in one of his rural sketches. His left 
arm is thrown up affectionately over the 
shoulders of the older man at his side, who 
sits with his arms gravely folded. The man 
on his other side holds his knee up in his 
clasped hands. On a roll of matting, on the 
truck behind them, a boy is sprawled out at fiill 
length. All listen intendy, as if bathing their 
senses in the cataract of notes that flows from 
the noisy instrument. 
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At the Dime T T had been so many months since I had 
Museum X visited the dime museum that the thing 

had rather an air of novelty when I tried it 
once more the other afternoon ; though there 
seems to be nothing like progress in these 
places of supposed amusement ; and so far as I 
am concerned I can leave out that word ''sup- 
posed," for I really do find a good deal of 
amusement in the *' curio hall." The spec- 
tators, and the things they say, are amusing 
anyway; and sometimes the ''curios'* are 
not merely laughable. This time there was 
on exhibition a young octoroon sword-dancer, 
in whom any reader of " Wilhelm Meister " 
must have recognized Mignon at the first 
glance. The very words of the story would 
describe her; and the strange and exquisite 
grace which Goethe makes us see in every 
movement of his Mignon was present in this 
little waif of the dime museum. She is as 
slender as a fidry, and as restless ; it is impos- 
sible for her to sit still a moment, even when 
she is not " performing ; ' ' she flits here and 
there, awaiting her turn in the programme, 
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smilingly talking an absent word or two with At the Dime 
some one, and beaming upon her monstrous Museum 
showmates, whom she does not seem to de- 
spise at all. Evidently she is quite new to 
the deplorable business, and it has interest and 
fascination for her. 

Some one gives her a big orange, which 
she tosses up and down with pretty eagerness. 
Looking about for something to open it with, 
her eye catches that of the Zulu Hercules on 
the platform opposite. The Zulu Hercules 
is prodigiously big and prodigiously black, and 
his physiognomy, accent, and manner suggest 
Georgia rather than Zululand. Mignon, as 
she sees him, makes a quick, graphic move- 
ment with her hand over the sur&ce of the 
orange. Hercules takes out his jack-knife and 
beckons to her to come and get it. She flits 
down from her platform and across the crowd 
to the Zulu's ; she gets the knife, cuts the 
orange quite in two, divides it with the grin- 
ning negro, hands him his knife, and flits back 
to her own platform. Then, with her elbows 
upon her knees, she betakes herself to the eat- 
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At the Dime ing of the half-orange, in all the grace of un- 
Museum conscious naturalness. This child, it is plain, 

can eat her orange with no implement but her 
teeth and her fingers more prettily and grace- 
fidly than you. Miss Dorothy Beaconstreet, can 
eat yours with your golden spoon. Her black 
eyes flit restlessly but innocently about while 
she eats. By and by, when Professor Stentor 
rises to profane her airy grace and beauty 
with his wonderfiilly, inflated rhetoric, mo- 
notonously bawled at the top of his awfiil 
voice, she will remove her slippers and, in 
her bare, tawny feet, will spring lighdy up 
and down a ladder made of sharp-edged 
swords. It is more marvellous and startling 
than Mignon's egg dance, and almost as grace- 
ful. Even the professor's ** lecture," which 
is capable of dispelling almost any charm, 
does not diminish her grace, nor detract much 
from the singular fascination of her face and 
figure. 

Tremble now, reader, for Comanche Bill, 
the Desperado of the Llano Estacado, is on 
view at this moment ! Bill has been adver- 
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tised as a man who had got the drop on more At the Dime 

men than any other living cow-boy, and as ^^^^^^ 

the deadest shot that ever looked along the 

barrel of a gun. He was to give a proof 

of his marksmanship while on exhibition, — 

not, as one might no doubt reasonably infer 

from the blood-thirsty character which the 

advertisements gave him, by occasionally 

picking off a slim gentleman or two in the 

outskirts of the audience, but by firing a 

small Remington at a target at the other 

end of the stage. 

I felt, upon first confronting the Desperado 
of the Llano Estacado, very much as one 
might feel if he had unexpectedly found the 
Bengal man-eater on the outside of his cage at 
the Zoological Garden instead of on the inside. 
But when I had boldly marched up to the 
railing and looked the desperado over, he had 
no further terrors for me. Comanche Bill sat 
in his wooden chair, his elbows on his* knees, 
his chin supported in the palms of his hands. 
He is a blond desperado; his blue eyes are 
half-closed in a dreamy, &r-away, dull, head- 
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At the Dime achy look. His long yellow moustache droops 
Museum languidly, and his hair straggles about his 

shoulders. He looks very sad and sleepy, 
very mild and inoffensive. Perhaps his 
thoughts are away on the Staked Plains ; per- 
haps he is dreaming that he is in the saddle 
and pursuing hot-footed the flying red man. 
And perhaps he is thinking that it is pretty 
near supper time, and cursing his luck that 
this humbug of shooting rifle-balls at a target 
no more than forty feet away has to be gone 
through with again. Meantime a farmer-look- 
ing fellow in the audience, with a woodchuck- 
skin cap on, offers the cowboy a chew of 
tobacco ; and he takes it with some alacrity, 
presently putting his chin back into the palms 
of his hands, and making the upper part of his 
head go up and down as he chews. Ah, a 
&mous desperado are you, William, as you 
sit there snoozing wearily in the thick air of 
the curio hall ! 

I remember that for a considerable time the 
chief feature of the dime museum was the 
**lady natator." As you entered the curio 
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hall, you saw a great dingy tank, filled with At the Dime 
water, and four or ^st, female heads just stick- Museum 
ing out of it. Generally the heads were en- 
gaged in gossiping with one another ; and if you 
watched, with your arms spread out on the 
edge of the tank, undl there was a lull in the 
gossip, you saw a couple of the girls strike 
out and swim boldly to the other end of 
the tank, or perhaps stand on their heads 
on the bottom and thrust their feet out of 
the water. Large numbers of people nighdy 
paid their dimes to see these forlorn young 
women spend a couple of hours in blood- 
wahn water. 

At one of the dime museums, I remember, 
— for I went with the rest, of course, — the 
lady natators were really brilliant. Half a 
dozen stalwart and graceful girls performed 
remarkable feats in the water. They seemed 
to be intent upon their work, and well im- 
pressed with the dignity of their calling; for 
a man who leered at them one night over the ' 
edge of the tank, and made an impertinent 
remark to one of them, found himself drenched 
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At the Dime with a swift torrent of water. There was a 
Museum ijttlc play in the tank which took immensely 

with the crowd. A young man, in a tall hat, 
an eye-glass, and a checked '* blazer," climbed 
on the railing of the tank, which was against 
the rules, and was ordered off by the police- 
man. He got down, but as soon as the po- 
liceman's head was turned, he climbed up 
again. Once more the policeman ordered 
him off; he was slow about moving, and the 
policeman made a rush at him. In the strug- 
gle which followed, the young man was pushed 
into the water, tall hat, eye-glass, blazer, and 
all. Then there was great excitement all over 
the hall. Straight to the bottom of the tank 
went the youth, like a lump of lead. The 
girls dived for him, but were unable to find 
him. A long, long time he remained below. 
The superintendent came rushing up, very 
pale. '*Draw off the water!" he com- 
manded ; and just then the body floated to the 
surface, &ce downward. It was dragged to 
one side, and put through the process of resus- 
citation ; and when the blazer and other outer 
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garments were removed, the young man was At the Dime 

found to be none other than the chief lady Museum 

natator of the lot, and a very handsome one 

at that; and she immediately proceeded to 

dive off the spring-board and perform many 

remarkable aquatic feats. Later there was 

another diversion in the shape of the coming of 

a Salvation Army woman in spectacles, who, 

iired with enthusiasm by the performance, was 

determined to learn how to swim herself. In 

spite of the utmost vigilance of the authorities, 

she succeeded in plunging into the tank, all 

evangelically accoutred as she was, and, after 

a wild attempt to swim, she too, of course, 

turned out to be a professional, and swam like 

a fish. 

And all at once, the swimming tank went 
out of vogue in the dime museum, and the 
lady natator' s occupation was gone. It is 
a capricious world, that of the curio hall. 
Only the snake-charmer seems to go on 
forever. 

Monkeys are not so common a feature of 
dime shows as they were once. However, 
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At the Dime a cage or two survives here and there. The 
Museum other day I spent some ten minutes in silent 

communion with a consumptive monkey in a 
dime museum. He had not only a hacking 
cough, during the paroxysms of which he 
laid his hand on his chest and put on a sad 
expression of countenance, but it was evident 
that he had a headache, and his eyes troubled 
him. Now and then he laid the palm of his 
hand on his forehead, and chafed the skin 
wearily, as you have done many a time. Then 
he rubbed his eyes languidly with the backs of 
his hands, and gazed soulfiilly and forgivingly 
at the crowd, as if he did not hate or despise 
it at all now, but was on the lookout for some 
sympathetic heart, — and then he coughed 
again. 

"He isn't long for this wurrld," said an 
Irishman who stood by me. 

** This world ! Do you think there is 
another for him?" 

"Sure, then," said the man, tenderly, *'if 
there a'nt there ought to be ; to tak' the cray- 
thur from his native land, and the beauty and 
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fraydom av it, and putt him in the cadge here At the Dime 
to pine and cough and die, — wud it be right, Museum 
sorr, if there were n't another wurrld to putt 
it right ? " 

The man's honest face showed that he 
believed it. And if the monkeys have ever 
given much thought to theology, it is more 
than conceivable that they have embraced 
the doctrine of a future probation, and that 
they regard the dime museum as the purga- 
torial state. 

THERE is no better way of getting at a ^ Little 
clever epitome of human life in this epoch World 
than by taking possession of a window opposite 
the middle of the front of some big city building 
in which a variety of occupations is carried on, 
— somewhere well down town, where there 
are stores at the bottom of the buildings, offices 
higher up, and then small industries in the lofts 
at the top. It is astonishing to observe what a 
microcosm of the world, its aspirations and 
passions, its vices and its virtues, one has 
before him. Of course, any half-hundred of 
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A Little people that we may take at random afibrd 
World just such a microcosm, if we come to that; 
but the classification of grades and varieties 
of the human sort that the windows of this 
building make is much better, for purposes of 
illustration, than any mere random grouping of 
humanity. It stretches our microcosm out, as 
it were, on a sort of intelligible MercatoPs 
projection. The social and trade divisions 
are all nicely laid out and properly bounded, 
and one's eye can circimmavigate the whole 
without going astray much on its way around 
the little world. 

Here at the bottom, through big plate-glass 
windows, we get some clear glimpses of the 
domain of commerce. The merchant's store- 
front, emblazoned with all manner of placards 
and announcements and labels, illustrates the 
way in which this age makes letters, types, 
the printer's and painter's arts do its shriek- 
ing for it. The old shouting cheap-jack, who 
advertises his wares with his voice, still exists, 
— ^no new invention quite pushes out the old, 
— but he leads a precarious, police-haunted 
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existence, and does not a tithe of the business A Little 
of this merchant who keeps within his doors ^orld 
and lets the alphabet, either on his store-front 
or in the columns of the newspaper, beguile 
the unwary customer. He is only doing in 
his way what the heralded nabob does in his ; 
the jester with cap and bells, the slave who 
shouts his master's name in advance of his 
chariot, the chorus of retainers singing praises, 
have given place to the insinuating '' reading 
notice," the friendly puff, the prearranged 
"interview," and the ingeniously displayed 
advertisement. The methods are difierent, 
but the thing sought is the same. Beyond 
the merchant's gleaming placards one sees the 
same old commercial comedies and tragedies 
enacting. The customer is welcomed gra- 
ciously, and shown a great many things 
entirely under circumstances favorable to the 
goods and unfavorable to the customer. 
Caveat emptor! There is only "one price" 
in this store — for the ordinary customer ; but 
there is twenty-five per cent off for those 
who are **on the inside," and thirty and 
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A Little forty per cent off for those who are still 
World further within the portals. Commercial ways 
do not change much, in the essentials, from 
generation to generation, however much they 
may change in the superficial. On the 
floor one sees the evidence of the tyranny 
of power and precedence. The proprietor 
bullies the superintendent, and the super- 
intendent bullies the salesmen, and the sales- 
men bully the cash-boys, who slip out from 
under their thumbs like so many fleas, just 
the same. 

Now we peep into the windows of the 
offices above the store. Evidently these four 
windows were put there for the very purpose 
of illustrating, in their diverse revelations, oppo- 
site phases of business methods. This law- 
yer's office is eminently masculine in all its 
ways, from the flat, open table, upon which 
a big man, leaning far back in his swivel-chair, 
comfortably disposes his large feet, to the 
wooden chairs which afford a rather chary 
welcome to casual clients. No work ever 
seems to be done in this office ; but we are 
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reminded^ by the earnest, tense expressions of A Little 
this little group of men waiting there, that W'orld 
great things may be done in a moment, and 
fortunes decided by a word. But these ad- 
joining two windows afibrd a glimpse of a 
totally difierent system. Here is a good, 
laborious little '* light business," where what 
is won is accomplished by attention to details. 
A man, working almost always at a hand- 
some desk at one window ; at the other, his 
typewriter, — a grave girl, with a refined, ex- 
pressive face, and a watchful dark eye for her 
employer's wants. She keeps his desk in 
order, deftly, when he is not by. There is 
a woman's art in this clever arrangement of 
the photograph or two and certain other dec- 
orative trifles on the top of the desk. None 
but a woman, and a skilful one at that, could 
keep needed things always so conveniently at 
hand as they are in this office. In her work, 
she seems always half-turned toward her em- 
ployer, deferentially, but as if anticipating 
services by divining commands before they are 
uttered. There is a difierent expression on 
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A Little her face when he is out from that which it 
World wears when he is in. What eternal human 
principle are you illustrating, clear-eyed, deft- 
fingered girl ? There is no doubt about the 
proof you furnish of the inmiense benefit to 
business of the presence of women in it. You 
have turned at least one office into what seems 
to be a little conmiercial paradise, and your 
sisters are to be found, they say, upon every 
business street in Boston. 

The women sewing in the large rooms 
above your head are women as much as you, 
but their lot is surely less agreeable than yours. 
They do not use machines, these seamstresses ; 
they are at work upon some mysterious com- 
modity of trade which can be made with noth- 
ing but the hand ; and they have been toiling 
there for months and years just as they are to- 
day. This girl here, with the pinched face, and 
with beautiful auburn-brown hair leaving her 
fine forehead in gracefiil waves, has thrust her 
hand upward into the air, drawing her thread, 
just forty times in the last minute ; I have 
counted the movements. She is at her work 
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from seven in the morning until six at night, A Little 
and takes only the briefest moment at noon to ^orld 
eat her dinner from a little basket. She sews 
thus at least ten and one-half hours a day. 
Suppose the rate of drawing her needle, that 
we have just counted, is twice her usual and 
average speed in sewing, and that she draws 
it only twenty times a minute and works only 
ten hours. That makes twelve thousand 
times in the day that she thrusts her arm 
upward in this swift, long, sweeping move- 
ment ! All this time she has been using her 
fingers incessantly in manipulating her thread 
and needle and the cloth she is working upon. 
And yet there are men who wonder that 
women get tired " sitting in a chair and just 
sewing." How many men living are there 
that could endure such a day's work as this 
woman does six days in the week ? Possibly 
there is housework to do morning and even- 
ing, and even more sewing for fathers and 
mothers or for children. There is a long, 
silent row of women, sewing just as this one 
is, all day long, and between five and six in 
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A Little the afternoon you will see their needles ply- 
World ing as rapidly as in the morning, as if in fev- 
erish eagerness to complete a stint. Now 
and then one speaks to another ; there is a 
faint smile from the one to the other, but the 
everlasting task goes on, testifying that slavery 
still exists, — that the disuse of the name has 
not ended the thing. What a great deal 
these women must think as the days go by, — 
since even women are being made to think 
nowadays ! 

There are other workers above and below 
and around these. The young apprentice 
eats his hasty dinner from his pail, in the fifth- 
story loft, bringing a paper novel to spread 
out before him and read as he eats. He is 
living in an heroic world, as long as the bread 
and cheese and apple-pie hold out. The old 
man in the cabinet-repairing shop reads no 
exciting romances, but he pauses sometimes 
with a rapt expression of his own, as if he, 
too, were living in a different world than the 
one of boards and boxes around him. But 
he is reading epitaphs, not romances. There 
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are listless workers here, and animated work- A Little 
ers ; men who love their occupations, and men ^orld 
who Kate them ; manual laborers up in the 
lofts dressed, as they go out on the street, in 
the height of the fashion, and prosperous busi- 
ness men below, in the offices, who are slov- 
enly and down at the heel. 

All sorts of people to make a world ; and 
here they all are, scattered along the fi*ont 
of this six-story brick building in Tremont 
Street. 

THE other day, at a somewhat crowded Poetry and 
restaurant, a young lady was conducted Cabbage 
to a seat at table opposite the one in which I 
sat. A single glance at her left a distinct im- 
pression. She was not exacdy handsome ; her 
face, without the expression that it carried, 
might perhaps have been considered plain. 
But it was made beautiful by the sentiment in 
its lines, the high thoughtfulness which over- 
spread it, and the frank, calm, unafraid con- 
sciousness that it expressed. The young lady 
wore glasses, which seemed to heighten the 
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Poetry and expression of her large, blue-gray eyes, which. 
Cabbage now wide open, now half-closed, now 

gleaming as if with a vivid thought, now dim, 
as if the thoughts were ixt nway, betokened 
surely a rare nature. The complexion was of 
a light olive color, tinged with rose, — a deli- 
cate tint, but not pallid. The forehead was 
low and beautiful, and the black hair, fringed 
in front, fell over it a bit, carelessly, and 
Grecian like. The nose, mouth, and chin 
were most exquisitely moulded, the nose, 
though straight, having the slightest possible 
upward inclination at the tip. The curve 
and rich color of the lips were something to 
have remembered long, even if the rest of the 
hcc had been ugly. Possibly the upper lip 
was a trifle too straightly drawn, and it had 
upon it an almost imperceptible moustache, 
which in this case was an embellishment and 
not a disfigurement. The chin was prettily 
pointed and the neck was well curved. The 
figure was slight, and the dress dark in color 
and neat, though apparently quite unstudied. 
As this rarely poetic and sensitive young lady 
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sat waiting for her order, her thoughts, all un- Poetry and 
conscious of things about her, seemed to be ^^^^oage 
wandering upon heavenly things. 

The waiter begins to hurl some dishes down 
upon the table before the young lady, who 
continues to gaze pensively into space. Can 
it be possible ? It is a regular ** New Eng- 
land boiled dinner! " There are several slices 
of corned beef, there is cabbage in large quan- 
tity, there are carrots, turnip, beet, boiled 
potatoes, and bread and butter ; and last of all, 
the waiter rattles down a large cup of coffee. 
Then the ethereal young lady falls to. The 
first thing that she helps herself to is a liberal 
forkful of cabbage. Then she goes from one 
element of the dinner to another ; she eats all 
the vulgar vegetables to the bitter end, and 
does not in the least neglect her corned beef. 
Now and then she pauses for a little instant, 
gazing pensively at nothing ; but those instants 
are very little, for she has plainly undertaken to 
eat the whole of the dinner, even to the last 
scrap of bread. As for the coffee, she takes it 
daintily, as if it were ambrosia, and yet as if 
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Poetry and she were accustomed to drinking ambrosia 
Latftfage every day in considerable quantities. 

Appearances are never more delusive than 
they are in the case of ethereal young ladies. 
They may be genuinely, as well as apparently, 
poetic and intellectual, and yet perfectly cap- 
able of consuming corned beef and cabbage in 
startling amounts. Rose leaves are not the 
only food of poetic dispositions, and good 
digestion and intellect may go together. If 
this girl with the glasses and the black fringe of 
hair has sentiment, it is a &ir wager that it is 
healthy. 

The House in npHIRTY-FIVE or forty years ago, late 

the Air X in the fifties. Deacon Ira Mugfbrd (call 

him that, for of course it would be quite 

wrong to use his real name) died and left a 

comfortable little two-story brick house in 

Street to his wife Amanda. She was without 
chick or child, and every stick of the property 
came to her. She lived along in the house for 
several years, subsisting upon some small outside 
resources that the deacon left her. Then the 
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real-estate speculators began to pester her to part The House in 

with the place ; but the deacon, who loved the ^^^ ^^^ 

little estate with as much passionate fervor as 

was permitted to an Orthodox deacon at that 

time, had made his wife promise him solemnly 

on his death-bed that she would never sell the 

house nor move out of it. So she refused the 

most tempting ofiers; and Amanda was not 

insensible to the charms of a dollar. 

Well, several years more went by. Stores, 
office-buildings, banks, hotels, went up around 
her. The value of the property appreciated 
enormously. But the advance did Amanda no 
good at all ; it simply raised her taxes to the 
point of destruction to her slender income. 
She was the victim of a rash but solemn promise, 
from which there was no escape. What in the 
world was a poor widow, with an impracti- 
cable landed estate in the middle of a great, 
growing, changing city, strange and frightful to 
her, to do ? 

What to do she certainly did n't know, until 
one day an enterprising second cousin of hers, 
who was a builder and a real-estate owner in a 
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The House in considerable way, came in with a proposition that 
the Air solved the problem. '*Look-a-here," said he, 

brusquely, *' you can't in conscience part with 
this property, and you need n't to. But you 
just let the ground for ninety-nine years to my 
Building Syndicate, and we'll h'ist your 
dwelling here right up three stories, and put 
in a block of stores in front of it and running 
back underneath it, and put in chambers to 
let on the uppei* stories, in front. You see, 
you 'U get your light from the side alley-way 
here and a court that we '11 make on the other 
side. Your house '11 be just the same that it 
was before, only your front door '11 open into 
a corridor of the big building instead of onto 
the street ; and the ground rent '11 support 
you as long as you live." 

Of course Amanda could not accept salva- 
tion itself without a certain amount of delib- 
eration ; but she deliberated with a pronounced 
leaning to the proposition of the Syndicate, 
and the bargain was made at last. They 
*'h'isted" her house up into the air, and 
constructed three stories of a modem building 
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underneath it. Th^ gave her a brick court The House in 
and a dingy alley to look out upon, but ^^^ '^"* 
they also gave her a comfortable income in 
exchange for her more pleasing surroundings; 
and that is a prospect not to be despised, 
either. They never disturbed her domestic 
arrangements at all, except that they had to 
connect her kitchen sink with the city water 
instead of the old well. The pump itself she 
would not give up, and so the pipe is run 
around into a convenient tank. She goes on in 
the same old way : she keeps one servant, a 
faithful ''settled person," who is as old-fash- 
ioned as the old lady herself; at four o'clock 
of a winter afternoon, if you peer up at the 
kitchen window, you may see her light her 
tallow candle and go to mixing the saleratus 
biscuits for the old lady's supper. Amanda 
herself — she is past eighty now — seldom 
goes out of her door. Sometimes the tenants 
get a glimpse of her, in a white-frilled cap, 
behind her lace curtains ; but from one year's 
end to another they may not see her in the 
corridor. 
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The House in Sometimes the grocer's and the butcher's 
the Air hoys from the market go in with their baskets 

under their arms ; but no ice-man ever invades 
her precincts, nor any gas-man to inspect the 
meter. Book agents and directory canvassers 
rattle the knocker on her door in vain. If one 
of them succeeds by persistence in passing the 
door, he starts at the sight of a singular fuzzy- 
haired old black cat with cropped ears, who 
moves slowly and snakily along the inner 
passage. One would say, if it weren't con- 
trary to natural history, that the cat was as 
old as the old lady herself. One time a can- 
vasser who did get in reported himself much 
interested in the books that lay on a square 
table with folding leaves and a checked oil- 
cloth cover ; he was n't permitted to stay long 
enough to make a note of the names of all the 
books, but there were these : The Bible with 
Scott's Commentaries, Edwards's *' History of 
the Redemption," ''Scripture Emblems and 
Allegories," The Union Bible Dictionary, 
** The Scottish Chiefs," and '' The Children 
of the Abbey." On the wall hung a marvel- 
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lous old ''mourning-piece," with red-headed The House in 
angels standing under a weeping willow which the Air 
is a perfect Niagara of descending botde-green 
foliage, and themselves (the angels) weeping 
copiously over a lop-sided urn on a tombstone. 
Through the door the man caught a glimpse 
of a bedroom interior, with a high-post bed- 
stead, a wash-stand with the basin set in a 
round hole at the top, and a sampler on the 
wall. He was just beginning to take a note of 
the furniture of the room he was in, but had 
got no further than the stufied armchair with 
the calico valance when the old lady appeared 
and assaulted him with so much strenuousness 
of language that he was glad to make his 
escape. 

So the years go on, and Amanda's promise 
to the deacon is kept. But if he ever revisits 
the glimpses of the electric light in the old 
neighborhood, he must find it rather hard, 
even with ghosdy eyes, to locate his old 
home-place and the ample garden that ran 
back from the street along the side of the 
house. But once up the stairs and within, 
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ne House in the deacon would be perfectly at home. His 
the Air cherished house has been overwhelmed, en- 

gulfed, but not destroyed. 

A Roof ^T 7ATCHING the roofi of the city from 

Landscape ^^ a window perch which I often oc- 

cupy, it pleases my &ncy to regard these 
gloomy, gravelly, and disordered surfaces as a 
tract of country by themselves, — as if there 
were no houses beneath them. There is a 
certain independent life and physical aspect 
on the roofs which tends to keep this fancy 
in being ; the road which the telegraph line- 
men always follow, climbing this ladder here 
like a steep hill ascent, traversing the long, 
steady acclivity where the cleats are nailed 
on the roof, like the water-bars on a Vermont 
hill-slope, crossing this bridge which spans a 
fearful abyss, a veritable mountain chasm ; the 
cupolas and litde windowed structures here 
and there, that have been erected as added 
conveniences to some business below, but 
which look, here, like houses standing on a 
level space in the midst of a rugged country, 
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or clinging to the side o^ the precipice like A Roof 
mountaineers' cabins ; the signs of human life Landscape 
on the part of people who find a share of 
their living here, — a sparse but picturesque 
population ; the thick, sprawling masses of 
telegraph and telephone poles, standards and 
tripods, which do excellent duty for forests 
and groves, — all these things work into a pic- 
ture which is a not unattractive counterfeit, if 
one looks at the thing with genuine artistic 
lenience, of the other world lower down. 

Opposite my window, on an irregular roof 
surface, far above the ground, there are every 
day seen running about two handsome setters 
and a pointer, who emerge mysteriously from 
a scuttle early in the day and frolic about the 
roof as if it were the only out-of-door world 
that they had. They recognize the telegraph 
linemen whom they know, and bark at those 
whom they don't know, and enjoy themselves 
generally just as dogs down on the ground do. 
There is a fantastic addition to the impression 
of an independent community here, too, in 
the shape of the signs which a sign-painter, 
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A Roof who occupies the upper story, is continually 

Landscape hanging out to dry, up on chimneys and pro- 
jecting partitions and telegraph tripods. At 
this moment a very beautiful example of the 
sign-painter's art seeks to create the impres- 
sion, while the November wind sweeps over 
the roo&, that "English breakfast jackets 
and long gowns'* are for sale somewhere in 
or about the tall, slender chinmey that it 
decorates ; while " Stocks, Bonds, and Mort- 
gages " dangles from a wire far up on a tele- 
graph tripod. 

In summer, the occupants of the lofts below 
come out upon the roofs for a little open air, 
in their idler moments. The swains and 
maidens make love quite unreservedly in defi- 
ance of the scriptural assumption about things 
which are upon the housetop being hard to 
hide ; and now and then they form a circle 
for a dance, and simply seek, apparently, to 
win aerial renown ''by holding out to tire 
each other down." Just at present, however, 
the only people seen in the roof world are 
those who have legitimate business there. 
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The lineman faever leaves off his work. No A Roof 
matter how the winter blasts scream^ like Landscape 
myriads of discordant furies^ through the 
masses of wires, the lineman must unwind 
his coil and mount his dizzy height. A pic- 
turesque occupation is his, but scarcely a 
genial one. 

THE other morning I saw a ragamuffin at Discovery in 
the Cove, with a branch of barberry Natural His- 
in his hand which some one from a train had ^^'^ 
evidently given him ; he was gloating over the 
yellow blossoms, and a small circle of other 
ragamuffins were standing enviously about 
him. The boy let one of the other fellows 
take hold of the branch, as a special favor ; 
and I heard the exclamation as I passed along, 
** By jiminy. Bill, it 's got pins in it, just the 
same ! " 

THERE are few forms of amusement that JuditVs 
are less popular with men than going Spring Hat 
out shopping with women; and yet there 
is not only something really amusing in 
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Juditl^s such an expedition^ if one goes about it 

Spring Hat philosophically, but a fair chance to study 
human nature with interesting results. That 
was what I thought yesterday afternoon, in a 
preliminary way, when, happening to encounter 
Judith on the street, I accepted an invitation to 
go out with her and see her in the act of buy- 
ing her spring hat. It was to be a short and 
comparatively painless operation. Judith al- 
ways knows what she wants, and where to go 
for it. Fifteen minutes would see it all over. 
I mentally allowed thirty for a minimum. 
There was not much time lost in going to the 
place, anyway. It was one of those big 
retail millinery stores, on three floors of a 
good-sized building, where society women and 
servant girls all go to buy their hats, and where 
all sorts of tastes are catered to. 

An embarrassment of riches, perhaps, for 
any woman except one who knew her own 
mind as well as Judith. But she marched 
straight by a few hundred gaudily flowered 
hats on the counter. ''Too much fiiss and 
brilliancy there for me," she said ; ** the 
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trouble with those bright flowers is that you 've Juditl^s 
got to live up to them. With such a flower- Spring Hat 
garden on the top of your hat, you can't ever 
draw down the comers of your mouth. You *ve 
got to look happy. As for me, I want to be 
free to look blue if I feel blue." Neverthe- 
less, just to please her companion, she tried on 
a few of these hats, some of which were really 
dreadfully pretty, say what Judith will. There 
was one, quite a large one, but not alarmingly 
so, which had at least three dozen well-coun- 
terfeited nasturtiums upon it, of the most daz- 
zling red and yellow shades. It was superb on 
a woman of Judith's figure. But she scorned 
it. Then there was a red-brown straw 
hat with deep-pink roses on it, making a very 
startling combination. Judith could not suf- 
ficiently express her contempt for that. A 
hat with huge rosebuds and leaves enough to 
fill a big vase fared no better, nor did another 
with fiYt dozen buttercups upon it, by actual 
count. I confess to a liking for these bright 
flowery hats, but it really seems that sixty 
buttercups on one hat are a little out of the 
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Juditl^s field of what might be called decorative proba- 
Spring Hat bility. 

**If you want simplicity , ma'am,*' said the 
cold-eyed young woman who was waiting upon 
Judith, ''how would an English walking hat 
do ? " " You may bring one, please," said 
Judith. The simple thing was brought. It 
had a great tuft of magnified bachelor's buttons 
in fiiont ; it might have done very well for one 
of Judith's blue occasions, but it was too blue 
for ordinary days. *' Please bring me,* ' said 
Judith, ''a hat which has no flowers on it at 
all." Then the young woman frigidly brought 
a sort of Eifiel tower in loops and ribbons. It 
had a great high structure in bows and that 
sort of thing, held aloft with broad wires 
doubled with the loops of ribbon ; and this 
structure had no legitimate relation to the 
contour of the rest of the hat. Some more 
morning hats were brought, and they all made 
up in bows and bunches of ribbon for their 
want of flowers. And one would scarcely 
believe it, but all these lovely flower-gardens 
have not done away with the birds upon hats. 
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One of these, with a distorted bird stretched Judith^ s 
out exactly as if he were being racked, was Spring Hat 
offered to Judith. "No!" she said, some- 
what sharply, " I do not wear birds." '* Oh, 
I see," answered the girl, coolly, " you are 
superstidous." Judith looked a little per- 
plexed. Evidently she had never heard of 
the superstition about the ill luck of wear- 
ing birds, any more than this milliner's assis- 
tant had ever heard of any other reason for 
not wearing them. 

By this dme half an hour had gone by, and 
Judith was no nearer to finding a hat than when 
she came in. Several of the flowery ones were 
immensely becoming to her, but she would not 
have so much gaudiness. She returned on her 
own tracks through the store, and looked at all 
the hats she had looked at before, and liked 
them less the second time than she did the 
first. And then, in just her independent way, 
she went home, in the soft sunshine and the 
quivering warmth, without buying any spring 
hat at all! 
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In the 1i ^ANY people say that if they were very 

Hospital -LtX iU^ they would rather go to the hos- 

pital than remain at home ; and certainly no 
more could be done for one than is done 
there. In fact, too much is done rather than 
not enough ; and there is something about 
this aU-pervading presence of sickness, this 
atmosphere of death either just expected or 
just escaped, and all this amiable perfunctori- 
ness of nursing and medical attendance, that 
is horrible. The hospital gives one sickness to 
think about morning, noon, and night. At the 
head of the patient's bed is an unpleasant sort 
of slate, upon which are recorded the doctor's 
orders ; and on the wall, opposite his bed, 
where he can scarcely escape the sight of it all 
day long, is a thing caUed a clinical chart, 
across which runs a wave-line that tells the 
story of the fluctuations of his pulse. Sup- 
pose you are a patient, and from some cause 
your pulse is rising ; that black wave-line, 
which you can never get out of your sight as 
you lie there on your back, is steadily point- 
ing upward with dreadful pertinacity, as if it 
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were surely pointing you the way up through In the 
the roof. The doctors visit you regularly. Hospital 
and, in spite of their courtesy, you feel as if 
you were not exactly an ailing human being, 
but merely a "case *' that was being read, as 
one reads a novel. It may be flattering to 
think of oneself as being as interesting as a 
novel ; but what if it is one that is momen- 
tarily expected to develop its most interesting 
phase, to wit, the catastrophe ? And then 
the grim, disquieting presence of all these 
people like you all about ! 

To be in a private room is bad enough ; 
but what must it be to be very ill in a public 
ward ? Not long ago I heard the story of an 
experience in such a public ward from the 
lips of a lady who had lately been through 
it. It had been deemed best that she should 
go to the hospital for an operation, and the 
little time that was open to her made it im- 
possible to get a private room. The opera- 
tion was done, and the lady was in her cot in 
the public ward. She did not find it so hard 
until the night came. <' And then," she said, 
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In the **1 passed through the most dreadful experience 

Hospital that has ever fallen to my lot. There were 

patients all around who were wailing and cry- 
ing ; a woman not three beds away fj-om mine 
was dyingy and I knew it ; to hear the nurse 
go quietly but hastily to fetch the doctor was 
in itself an appalling thing. Before morning 
the woman had died in dreadfiil agony ; and 
all the time there was that fearfiil wailing. 
Why, it was like being dead and conscious ot 
it ! The morning was welcome ; but the day, 
spent in anticipating the coming of such an- 
other night, was almost as terrible. I passed 
one more night there, and though I do not 
think there was another death in the ward, in 
the morning I was certainly much worse. 
When the doctor came, he asked me whether 
I had not any friend to whom I could go. I 
told him I certainly had, and he made imme- 
diate arrangements to have me taken away. 
When I had been bundled into a carriage, 
and was on my way to my friend's, I can 
assure you that I began to grow rapidly 
better." 
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This lady's experience may be much worse In the 
than the average ; but that people do die in Hospital 
hospitals is sufficiently clear. While I was 
threading the intricate and labyrinthine corri- 
dors, being guided on my way to Ward X by 
a visitor who had herself lost her way, I met 
two attendants carrying a stretcher, and upon 
the stretcher was a long, irregular object cov- 
ered with a sheet. It was a grim introduction 
to the place, and suggested the thought tha( 
if people who go to the hospital find their 
way in with difficulty, some of them have no 
particular trouble in finding their way out. 
What a matter for infinite sorrow it is that 
there should be homes in the world so dis- 
mal, so unhealthy, so ill-attended that their 
inmates are better off in the public wards of 
the hospital when they are sick than they 
are at home ! 

MANY poor boys and girls make long *' Cbucked^^ 
journeys to Franklin Park to get dai- Flowers 
sies and buttercups. Only yesterday, I saw 
a group of poor children ranging one of the 
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" Chucked ^^ vacant lots on the Back Bay, gathering merely 
Flowers the green leaves and little branches of the 

scattering shrubs and plants that spring up 
there, and apparently taking as much delight 
in them as if they were brilliant bouquets. 
If, in a city house, one throws a withered 
nosegay out of a window, it is almost sure to 
be picked up by some child who will tenderly 
cherish its faded blossoms. 

Three little Irish girls from a tenement 
house, whom I once led to a garden where 
they might pluck as many flowers as they 
chose, prattled on for at least an hour, when 
they had got over being speechless with de- 
light, about nothing at all but the flowers 
that they had rescued from the withered bou- 
quets which a certain lady threw out of her 
window. **Just think of it, mister!" one 
of the girls said ; ''she chucks them right out 
into the ash-heap when they're a little 
wilted ! I don't see how she can do it, 
but I 'm glad she does ; and I watch hours 
tvtry day to see if she 's goin' to chuck any 
out." We talk of the sun and air as free 
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gifts of God to all mankind. Are they so, ** Chucked " 

when into the lap of one person fall the Flowers 

flowers, those creatures of sun and air, 

still wet with dew, while another, gifted no 

less freely with the love of beauty, waits with 

eager eyes for the chance to take the flowers 

after they are faded ? 

HALF-PAST two. The Harvard men At the Foot- 
come shambling into the field, tossing ^all Game 
the big oblong ball about, tumbling in a rather 
aflectionate way over the ground as if to see what 
the earth is like, and get on friendly terms with 
it. They are destined to noake a much more 
familiar acquaintance with it before the game is 
done. The football uniform is not as pictu- 
resque as the bull-fighter* s. The waist is long 
and slouchy. The breeches are padded at the 
knees ; this is necessary, but it gives all the 
players a peculiar spavined appearance, — an 
appearance, it is fidr to say, which their agile 
movements do not bear out. 

The Princeton men enter, dressed very like 
the Harvard men, except that their stockings are 
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At the Foot' yellow and black, in rings, instead of crimson. 

ball Game The Princeton men are bigger and beefier. 

"Beefy" must be good in this case, for 
I heard a man exclaim, who said he had 
never seen a football match before, "What 
butchers ! " when the Princeton men came on. 
The Harvard men may have looked sturdy fel- 
lows, as they certainly are, but the Princeton 
men were like navvies compared with them. 
One inmiense fellow was actually picturesque 
in his grotesqueness. He was gigantic, stoop- 
shouldered, with woolly hair and a negroid 
&ce, and his long legs moved up and down 
like the piston-rod of a big engine. Prince- 
ton had, to be sure, one small man ; he 
looked very small in comparison with the 
rest, but he made up in his superb and per- 
fectly tireless activity for his lack of stature. 
Nine-tenths of a game of football is simply 
a series of thwarted attempts to do something 
with the ball. It is an endless scrimmage, 
renewed in a new centre every three minutes. 
Now the men are running swiftly, dodging 
with splendid agility, and now they are tangled 
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in a dreadful mass, in which one white face Jt the Foot' 
seems to be an object upon which all the rest ball Game 
are endeavoring to jump. The actual kicking 
of the ball is the very smallest part of the 
game. Nobody gets a chance to do that, it 
seems, more than half a dozen times. If 
you watch the ball alone, forgetting the move- 
ments of the players who are handling it, you 
will notice that it seems to labor heavily back 
and forth. Now it is strongly tending toward 
the goal at one end of the field, struggling hard 
to get there ; and though it is continually baf- 
fled, like a strong bird breasting a high wind, 
it gains steadily. But now, as if giving it up, it 
darts back through the air and over the ground 
toward the opposite goal ; all at once, how- 
ever, it stops again, starts forward once more, 
hesitates, wavers, and, presto ! forward it soars, 
high in the air, and is through the goal. A 
Harvard man has kicked it from the field. 
The air is rent with shouts. There is no 
such excitement in any other sport. Men 
about the field dance up and down with joy, 
and hug one another wildly. The Harvard 
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At the Fo9t' cannon outside the grounds booms and booms 
ball Game again. I saw a man jumping up and down, 
so insensible to physical sensation in his de- 
lirium that he pulled off his tall hat and repeat- 
edly banged its stiff edge furiously against the 
top of his head. 

The cannon-firing all took place during the 
first half of the game. The Harvard men 
began with a great deal of vim and sp<Hi- 
taneity. They seemed to be carrying every- 
thing before them. Their dash and agility 
were admirable. It really appeared that their 
superiority in point of brains and breeding 
were wiiming the game against the superior 
brawn and solidity of the Princetons. But 
when they came back from the brief inter- 
mission, they seemed to have left their force 
behind them, while the Princeton men had 
just got warmed up to exert themselves. 

It was one long agony for Harvard, that 
second three-quarters of an hour. The 
crowd was becoming more and more crest- 
fallen, and the Princeton shouters were be- 
commg more delirious. The Harvard eleven 
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did some splendid tackling of their opponents. At the Foot' 
no doubt, but the spirit was out of them, while ^^11 Game 
their rough opponents were as sturdy as iron. 
As the sun sank down, and the long shadows 
of the neighboring buildings obscured the field, 
the time expired. The Harvard men, with 
the depression of defeat already upon them, 
had kept the Princeton score from soaring 
very high, but they left the field as crest- 
fallen as if they had not made a goal in 
the whole game ; and the Princeton men, 
dirty, dishevelled, bruised, in some cases 
even bloody, but splendidly victorious, were 
borne on the shoulders of their fellows, 
amid screaming and dancing and waving of 
yellow flags, off the field. 

Is this sport to be commended to our youth ? 
Perhaps. Our young men need the introduc- 
tion of something of the quality of bodily 
roughness into their life. They need to be 
made very familiar with mother earth, once 
and again, even to their lying face downward 
upon bare ground and being gendy jumped 
upon by other youths. Such a game is an 
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At the Foot' excellent corrective of namby-pamby ism. It 
ball Game tends to keep the vital juice in a strong race 
long after artificial sm has crowded out nature^ 
and delicate foods and hot rooms and impervi- 
ous clothing, and the turning of night into day, 
have done much to prepare a dominant people 
like ours for its decline and inevitable replace- 
ment by a more naturally reared people. And 
after all, there need be no serious casualties in 
football. There v^^as really nothing cruel in 
this game. No bones were broken, nor any 
man rendered hors de combat by collision, by 
falling, or by the crushing weight of others 
upon him. Tliere were some bruises, but so 
there may be in any rough sport whatever. 
And if the time comes when gentie people's 
boys are not to be permitted to " play rough '* 
at all. Heaven pity the fate of the rising gen- 
eration of gende people ! 

The Little '\TO\3 might travel the world around and 

Appleby X not find a pleasanter public conveyance 

iratn ^^ journey a short distance upon than the 

Litde Appleby train. Litde Appleby is a 
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town on the Boston and Gotham Railroad ; in The Little 
fact, it is one of the stations where the subur- Appleby 
ban trains are made up, and the train that ^^^^^ 
starts there takes its n^une from the place. 
When you go out at night with a friend you 
don't notice the Little Appleby station par- 
ticularly ; one seldom notices a station when 
he gets off at it. It is only when you come 
down to take the train that you observe that 
the Little Appleby station is cheerfiilly built 
of stone, and that the roof comes so low down 
that you are tempted to sit on it while you 
wait for the train, and that the placards an- 
nounce local rates of freight that are perfectly 
absurd, because nobody in the very nature of 
things ever ships any freight to or from Litde 
Appleby, and that the girl telegraph operator 
walks with an ebonized crutch, and take in all 
the rest of the details about the place. If you go 
to take the train in the morning, you will notice 
a very interesting custom, which, so far as I 
know, is peculiar to Little Appleby. There is 
no visible news-agent, no periodical stand, no 
newspaper boy with the bundle of papers under 
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The Little his arm ; but you can buy any morning paper 
•^P^h that you want. Here they all are, stacked up 

in sufficient piles on the broad window-sill in 
the waiting-room, — Heralds, Globes, Journals, 
Posts, 'Tisers, — and in the comer are several 
little stacks of coins, — dimes, nickels, coppers, 
and even a quarter or two. If you want a 
paper, you take it ; and if you have n't the exact 
change, you put your silver on the symmetrical 
pile with its fellows and make change for yourself 
off the other little piles. This is the way the 
Little Appleby people have got their papers from 
time immemorial ; and never in the history of 
the town did the unseen news-agent, who 
comes around bright and early and deposits his 
papers and little initial piles of coins for change, 
lose a cent by his customers. 

That argues, before you have seen them, that 
the Little Appleby people are very good folk. 
But you don't really appreciate them until you 
have travelled up and down with them a 
while. They are some time in gathering, of 
course; and as they come into the car every man 
and woman takes the seat that belongs to him 
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or her, and nobody ever thinks of sitting any- The Little 
where else. When a stranger innocently got ^PP^^J^y 
into Colonel Fairweather's place one morning, 
a gloom was cast over the car which lasted all 
the way to Boston. For the most part, they 
arrange themselves in groups. Colonel Fair- 
weather and Squire Pillsbury always sit in 
adjoining seats, in order to quarrel comfortably 
on the tariff" and labor questions, the colonel 
being a free trader and the squire a protection- 
ist, while the squire is very liberal on the 
labor question and the colonel very conserva- 
tive. The first thing they do when they sit 
down is to compare notes on thermometers ; 
the colonel's is an extreme and erratic in- 
strument, whereas the squire's is very mod- 
erate and easy-going. The colonel is apt to be 
very sarcastic about the squire's thermometer. 
The conductor, a stout, elderly person with a 
gray chin-whisker and a good-natured smile, 
saunters through the car, saying good-morning 
to everybody, and accommodatistgly closing 
all the open ventilators to suit the people who 
are too cold, and opening the closed ones to 
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ne Little suit the people who are too warm ; so every- 

Appleby body is made comfortable. 

Presently the train starts quite gendy and 
unexpectedly, and a squarely built gentleman 
in a soft felt hat, who has been talking earnestly 
with the depot-master out on the platform, 
gets on hasdly and walks down the aisle of the 
moving train, brandishing an open newspaper 
in his hand. You will always find him doing 
this, no matter how many times you go to 
Little Appleby. "Terrible! terrible ! ter- 
rible ! " he calls out, with most of his 
emphasis and a falling inflection on the last 
word. '* Why, what *s the matter now, 
John ? " says the colonel, mechanically. 
** Lots of people freezing to death in 
Europe ! " exclaims the gentleman in the 
soft hat, slipping down into his seat behind 
the colonel and the squire ; *' women and 
children lost in the snow-drifts in great num- 
bers, and the wolves swarming even into the 
villages. Terrible! terrible ! terrible ! *' Next 
morning it will be the floods on the Yang-tse- 
Kiang River, and the next, the falling in of a 
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colliery in South Wales. And if you give him The Little 
half a chance he will read you the details on -^ppl^h 
the way into town, supplementing them with •^''^^^ 
various further bits of information from the 
crimes, casualties, fires, and obituary columns. 
Nobody ever thinks of getting vexed with 
him on this account. On the contrary, every- 
body rather seems to like it. The Little 
Appleby train wouldn't be itself without him ; 
and no conveyance could possibly be pleas- 
anter than the Little Appleby train. 

Meantime, the eternal feminine is assert- 
ing itself over on the other side of the car. 
Miss Sophronia Click and Miss Ivy Green 
have taken their seats, as usual, well toward 
the forward part of the car ; and they are not 
the only people who will have taken seats in 
that part of the car before it has reached 
Boston, and you shall see comedy if you will. 
Miss Click is the skilful typewriter of a pros- 
perous firm of attorneys ; she has the genuine 
typewriter manner, which is always self- 
possessed and dignified, and often distinguished. 
Miss Green has charge of the lace department 
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The Little at Burwell & Brown's. Her manners are not 
Appleby gQ distinguished as Miss Sophronia's ; she is, 

however, voluble and vivacious, and she and 
her companion set each other off charmingly. 
Of course, lots of people get on besides 
those who started out from Little Appleby ; 
and these people who get on from station to 
station take about the same seats every morn- 
ing, too. From the mechanical way in 
which they come in, always in the same 
order, one would say that the train stopped 
every morning so that the same car-step was 
always opposite the same planks on the plat- 
forms, and that the same people were waiting 
every morning in the identical places. Prob- 
ably that is very near the fact, too. The 
locomotives are not the only machines on the 
railroad. The people who take the trains 
become machines, too. The Little Appleby 
train and all the people on it constitute one 
big machine ; the passengers are human 
wheels, cogs, cams, and eccentrics, each one 
fitting easily and harmoniously into its place. 
Moreover, if you keep with the Little Ap- 
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pleby train clear to Boston^ and see it dis- The Little 
charge its greatly augmented load of people ^PP^h 
into the station, — that great modem basilica 
where the god Traffic is daily worshipped, — 
you shall see them all pour out into the city 
to deliver themselves up to various other small 
machines, each of which in its turn is a part 
of a still greater machine. 

YESTERDAY was a better day for lovers Jt the Horse 
of the horse kind, not to say lovers of Race 
the horse race, than it was for lovers of the 
human race. Men are generally unpleasing, 
seen at a horse race. Dean Swift, desiring 
to satirize the human race, could think of no 
better way — and there was no better way — 
than to strongly contrast its worser qualities 
with the nobler qualities of the horse ; it is 
the protrusion of these qualities, in such a 
contrast, which makes a race, in spite of its 
excitements and of the state of enthusiasm in 
which an admirer of the horse must be to see 
its noblest performances, a somewhat sadden- 
ing thing to me. Here are a number of 
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At the Horse splendid animals, each doing his best to 
Race accomplish wonderfU feats of strength, en- 

durance, and speed, and each revealing his 
more beautiful traits of character in perform- 
ing a more or less cruel task. But the people 
around are for the most part absorbed in a 
craze for gain ; some of them have been 
drinking more champagne than is good for 
them, and are not pleasing to look at ; and 
then a horse race always seems to draw out, 
to be mixed in with the average good-looking 
majority, some of the most ill-favored and ill- 
built of human beings. This singular person 
here, for instance, with great ears projecting, 
wing-and-wing, on either side, compels one 
to think at once how very much more beauti- 
ful the ears of horses are than the ears of 
men ; and the quick, alert, nervous, sensible 
ways of the horses on the track contrast 
vividly with the soggy air of this distinguished 
person, who, as he passes along in front of the 
grand stand, stirs up a wave of admiration 
because he has somehow got possession of a 
million dollars. 
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And then there is the horrible thought that At the Horse 
these magnificent horses may be prevented -^^^^ 
from doing their best on the track, their hon- 
est efforts balked and their possible victories 
turned into defeat by the jockey's manipula- 
tion. In seeing the horses scoring, all ani- 
mation and excitement, one cannot help feeling 
his blood boil at this suspicion. However, 
this does not lessen the beauty of the spec- 
tacle. The magnificent horse Nelson is a 
study. He has the rich bay color which is 
the special choice of so many lovers of the 
horse. I remember that during the early 
days of the Civil War, when an elite cavalry 
regiment was being organized in one of the 
New England States famous for its horses, 
the choice of the men was asked as to the 
color of the horses they should be mounted 
upon ; and they declared, without a dissenting 
voice, in favor of the bay color. Nelson's 
body is long and slim, after the manner of 
thoroughbreds ; his head is delicate, his face 
intelligent, and his eyes watchfiil. He has a 
curious way, during all the preparations for 
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At the Horse the race, of continually dropping his lower 
Race lip. The trait indicates nervousness, but not 

the sort of nervousness that means excitability. 
During the heats he is as calm as can be, 
and holds himself down to his task with the 
most dogged persistency. His success some- 
how seems to be rather the result of sheer 
capacity than downright speed, though the 
bulletin board shows that the speed is there. 
He comes in on the home-stretch with a long, 
steady, even gait, that seems quite as good as 
the pace he started with ; and when at last he 
has won the race, and the crowd swarms 
about him to the point of suffocation, and the 
air is filled vnth shouts, and a big collar of 
flowers is put around his neck, he still wears 
the same steady look of self-control, though 
his lower lip is trembling again. 

Alcryon, the second horse in the race, is 
in some respects a handsomer animal than 
Nelson. He is a clear gray, almost white, 
and his shape has more roundness, more 
curves, and less rakishness than the winner's. 
Under the driver's rein he appears much 
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more excitable than Nelson, though his lip At the Horse 
has no such nervous tremor. His movements ^^^^ 
are more springy, more picturesque, and less 
dogged. There is a sort of magnetism about 
his way that inclines the spectators' sympa- 
thies toward him, in spite of their admiration 
for the horse that is manifestly going to win. 
And it is so plain, too, that he can trot 
faster than Nelson when they are upon even 
terms. He outfoots the winner so long as he 
holds himself down to a steady pace ; but as 
often as he is even with the bay horse and on 
the point of winning, he breaks into a gallop 
from sheer excitement, and the race is lost for 
him. Again and again, in a single heat, he 
gains upon Nelson, and again and again he is 
off his feet. The spectators are left with a 
distinct impression that Alcryon is the speedier 
horse, and could win the race if he could only 
trot. 

There is about one minute of excitement 
in each heat, at a trotting contest, so that — 
as the pacing race does not attract a great deal 
of interest — these fifteen or twenty thousand 
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At the Horse people have practically come out to Beacon 
Race Park for three minutes of excitement. One 

heat is very much like another. There have 
been half a dozen ineffectual attempts to get a 
start, — either Alcryon has broken into a gallop 
' in passing the stand, or else Junemont is too 
far in the rear, or Pilot Knox too far in 
advance ; and the starter impatiently rings 
his big bell, and the horses are called back. 
They return, seeming to wonder, in a patient 
sort of way, why they are not allowed to go. 
At last the sharp word " Go ! '* is heard, and 
they are off. They grow dimmer in the dis- 
tance as they move steadily away, the jockeys 
leaning forward, and seeming to^ strain upon 
their sulkies as if to push their horses along. 
Every point of change in the positions of the 
horses is eagerly noted by the crowd. The 
horses move steadily along in the second 
quarter. ** There goes Alcryon off his feet 
again ! " Then they are on the third quarter ; 
one sees them on this stretch, from the stand, 
in such an uncertain way that the foremost 
horse seems to be behind and the last first. 
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There is keen suspense for an instant, until -dt the Hone 
they make the turn and come sweeping in on ^^^^ 
the home stretch. Then their true position 
is revealed, and the crowds cheer wildly and 
wave their hats, while the horses dash past. 
The jockeys are urging the racers and glan- 
cing back, in spite of the peril of doing so, to 
see what the others are doing. And in an 
instant the wire is passed, and the panting 
horses, as they turn and move back toward 
the judges' stand, are blanketed and sponged 
by the waiting attendants. A brief moment 
it all takes, but it is a thrilling one. 

THE other day, walking along a lane in In the Park 
the country part of Franklin Park, I 
came across two ragamuffins, genuine little 
hoodlums, who were slouching down the lane, 
knee-deep in the dead-ripe June grass that 
overhung the disused ruts. On one side of 
the vagrant pair was a lush mowing-field, in 
which, from among great masses of red 
clover, there peeped quantities of white 
daisies, and now and then a yellow one. On 
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In the Park the other side of the Jane was an old wall,* 
which was crowned here and there with the 
branches of barberry bushes, whose clusters of 
red berries were already reddening slightly. 
Underneath them, in an unbroken line, thev 
wild roses tried to cover up completely the 
stones of the tumble-down wall. Lower 
down still, there nodded some generous tufts 
of the purple milkweed, and the path was 
fringed with pink and white clover blooms. 

The bigger of the two boys suddenly 
stopped, took his hands out of his pockets, 
tucked his cap on the back of his head, and 
began to execute a double-shuffle, as the only 
means of expressing his emotion. 

" By golly, Jim," he exclaimed, **it 's like 
walkin' in a bokay ! " 

The Eleven Q^O far as I have observed, the Saturday 
Fifteen vj night 1 1 . 1 5 train has not yet figured 

in any realistic novel. A very interesting 
scene could be located upon it. The heroine 
— Althea Edwards, a well-educated New 
Hampshire girl — might be stranded in town 
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on Saturday evening, from one of twenty The Eleven 
plausible causes, and be compelled to go out ^ift^^^ 
to her Aunt Sarah's in Wellesley alone on 
the last train. Being alone, and a litde ner- 
vous, she will naturally be observant of thhigs 
in the car. She has got on late, and finds no 
other seat in the crowded car than one of those 
near the door which face backward. This 
compels her to see pretty much all that is 
going on. 

The first person whom Althea notices is an 
attractive young Irish-American girl, small, 
slender, with wandering gray eyes, fiill large 
lips^ and a pug nose. She is one of a group 
of four in two seats turned together just in 
front. This girl's eyes restlessly take in 
everybody, up and down. Althea wonders 
if she is looking for somebody, and just glances 
at the other three occupants of the two seats. 
There is another girl, and facing them their 
two cavaliers. Althea notices here what she 
has often noticed before, that, up to a certain 
point in the social scale, the women are always 
immeasurably superior to the men of their own 
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The Eleven class. These two girls (the other is a plump^ 
Fifteen ruddy young woman of twenty or more) now 

and then smile amicably at the young men, 
but have very little to say to them. No 
wonder. They are red-faced, loutish fellows, 
with their cheap Derby hats pulled down over 
their carefiilly plastered hair. One of them is 
eating peanuts out of the palm of his big rough 
hand, and now and then he condescendingly 
throws a shell at the gray-eyed girl, without 
relaxing his dull gravity. She smiles in good- 
natured acknowledgment of these amiable atten- 
tions ; but Althea guesses that the girls have 
thrown a slight coldness on the little group by 
declining to eat peanuts on the train. Both 
^rls are dressed very neatly : the gray-eyed 
one has on a black beaver jacket with a 
salmon-pink scarf tucked into it around her 
neck, and a black hat without feathers. The 
scarf looks pretty against her face, and relieves 
the black. But how her eager gray eyes rest 
searchingly now upon this passenger, now upon 
that ! Althea astutely concludes that she is 
not looking for anybody, but that she is cu- 
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rious^ envious of the world. No doubt those The Eleven 

two discreet young sweUs over there, who are Pifi^^f^ 

by and by going to get off at Aubumdale, are 

a sort of viscounts or marquises to her, ** Poor 

girl !" says Althea ; ''I know something of 

the way she feels. She has social ambitions. 

She feeds her soul with the theatre, and 

Johnny, there, the hoodlum who is eating 

peanuts out of the palm of his hand and 

throwing the shells at her, is the only one 

who will take her to the plays." 

As the train drags along past station after 
station, passengers go to sleep with a great 
deal of unanimity. Young men setde them- 
selves back on the seats, with their necks at 
right angles with their bodies, open their 
mouths, and sleep uneasily. An elderly man 
nods and jumps all over, and then looks 
around, foolishly, to see if any. one is looking 
at him. Althea is looking the other way 
when his eye lights upon her. She is now 
glancing somewhat shyly at a queer pair in 
the seat opposite. They are two young 
women, without escorts. The one next the 
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The Eleven aisle wears a hat with red feathers^ and her 
Fifteen hair is done in a Psyche knot. She is plain, 

and wears a black Astrachan cape with the 
collar turned up around her neck. The 
other young woman is pretty ; she is in a 
brown silk dress, and has pillowed her very 
handsome head on her seal cape, which is 
' spread over the back of the seat. She goes 
to sleep with her hands clasped in front of 
her. As she sinks deeper into sleep, her 
hands unclasp ; one settles down lower than 
the other, and the fingers twitch peculiarly. 
Her full lips part a litde. She is manifesdy 
fast asleep. She takes three-quarters of the 
seat, but the young woman with the Psyche 
knot, crowded to the very edge of it, watches 
her broodingly. The sleeping girl's white chin 
looks larger and squarer in this atdtude of aban- 
don than it did when she sat straight up. She 
settles down more and more, and the other 
girl crowds her a litde, — not in such a way 
as to make her conscious that she has crowded 
her, but enough to make her straighten herself 
up a litde. Althea meditates on another phe- 
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nomenon that she has noted about women, — The Eleven 
that a beautiful woman generally has a homely fifteen 
friend of her own sex, who is at once her 
guardian and her slave. 

Suddenly there is a kind of outbreak at the 
other extremity of the car. Sleepers wake 
up, and heads are turned aroimd. Althea 
has heard rather loud voices from that quarter 
for some time, and noticed occasional craning 
of necks on the part of people there. She 
now catches glimpses of an intoxicated man 
who is addressing a loud and incoherent 
speech to an elderly gentleman in a silk hat 
who sits just across the aisle from him. An- 
other man, evidently also intoxicated, is pull- 
ing him by the arm and telling him, in louder 
voice than the orator's even, to **keep still 
and let the gentleman alone." The gende- 
man, meantime, pays no sort of attention. 
Althea can see enough to make out that it is 
the elderly gendeman's disdainful indifference 
to the first drunken man's conversational 
advances which has goaded the man on to 
address him in a loud and prolonged exhor- 
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The Eleven tation. **When a man's drunk," she hears 
Fifteen the young man with the peanuts remark, 

** and he talks to ye, y'ud better say somethin' 
to him. He'll shut up quicker if you do." 
Althea makes a note in her mind of this apho- 
rism, and resolves that if a drunken man speaks 
to her before she gets to Wellesley, she will 
say something gentle, amiable, soothing, and 
avert such a scene as this ; for the intoxicated 
man has now got up in the aisle and is gesticu- 
lating wildly, while he exclaims, " And how 
can ye deny it, sir? Will ye tell me that 
General Butler was not workin' for the good 
o' the Commontaea/tb ?** But just at this 
moment the conductor and brakeman pass 
down the aisle, brushing Althea' s sleeve as 
they hurry along, and the man is thrust back 
into his seat and somehow calmed down. 

The train is now well out into the New- 
tons. A good many people have got off. 
The train stops at a station, and in come a 
laughing, boisterous crowd, actually singing a 
part song as they come in. They scatter 
themselves over the car. Some of the youths 
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balance themselves on the arms of the seats^ The Eleven 
half talking, half singing. Althea sees the white fifteen 
fronts of the young men's dress shirts through 
their unbuttoned overcoats. The girls have 
gay dresses under their wraps, and are as ftdl 
of merriment and as free with their laughing 
speeches, right there in that crowded car, as 
the girls could be going home from singing- 
school on a country road up in New Hamp- 
shire ! Althea was inclined to be frightened 
at the joyous inpour at first, but presently she 
is delighted by it. Everybody is waked up 
and on a broad grin. But the laughing, sing- 
ing crowd go only a couple of stations. The 
car is thinned out a good deal when they are 
gone. The intoxicated man and his compan- 
ion and the elderly disdainfiil gentleman have 
all somehow faded away. The beautiful girl 
with the square chin opposite has gone to 
sleep again ; and the plain girl is still brooding 
over her. The wandering gray eyes of the 
little Irish-American girl are half-shut, but 
she isn't asleep. Johnny, however, has left 
off eating peanuts, and is asleep. Everything 
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The Eleven subsides into a dull quiet. Althea imagines 
Fifteen that she is a part of the machinery of the train, 

and is straining forward when it is starting, 
and is holding back in a jarring sort of way 
when it is stopping. ** Wellesley ! Welles- 
ley ! " cries a sharp, insistent voice. Althea 
starts up, and sees two men and a woman 
going out of the farther end of the car. 
There is nobody else in it. Goodness ! has 
she been asleep herself? She is forced to 
conclude that she has. But now for the run 
to Aunt Sarah's ! 

On the Sea T WENT to Savannah by water, — which, 

X setting steam against sail, was very much 
as if one of our ancestors had sailed to New- 
buryport, or at the farthest to Portland. We 
were three days and four nights going from 
Boston to Savannah, and four days and three 
nights coming back. We were all such good 
fi-iends, and so delightfully intimate on the 
boat, and dropped each other so promptly and so 
permanently as soon as we reached the wharf ! 
About the young widow who had spent the 
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winter at what she called " the Ponce," and On the Sea 
was going to summer at " the Masconomo," I 
remember now nothing beyond the names of 
her hotels and the prettiness of her face. Oh, 
yes ! I recall one remark of hers which struck 
me as being a very profound one. ''Isn't it 
fimny," she said, looking out over the shoreless 
sea, ''that there should be such a lot of 
water ? ' ' There was a wag on the ship — 
there always is one. This was the most 
extraordinary wag that any one ever saw ; he 
was a Jew, and a perfect Shylock in type, — 
only his brown eyes had a merry twinkle 
instead of a hungry leer, and instead of going 
about demanding a pound of flesh he walked 
placidly from stem to bow and fi-om bow to 
stem with his hands behind his back, making 
queer observations to everybody. Instead of pre- 
tending to know all about nautical things, like 
the rest of us, he affected a picturesque igno- 
rance of them all. "Look out, mine frent," 
he said boldly to the man at the helm, with 
an innocently alarmed expression, when the 
wheel was being put hard aport with many 
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On the Sea turnings ; ** if you unscrew dot vheel, vc all 
goes to de pottom ! " He was found gazing 
long and earnestly at one of the great anchors 
that lie in shiny state at the bow of the ship. 
"What are you thinking, Mr. Levi ?" some 
one asked him. " Mine Gott ! '' he said ; " I 
tink vot a man it take to schving a pickaxe like 
dot!" The loafers of the sea are in such 
mood that it takes no greater jokes than these 
to amuse them. 

A gull with two notches in one of his 
wings followed our steamer all the way from 
Boston to Savannah, flying ea^ly at the stem 
day and night, dipping to the water's edge 
now and then to pick up some fragment 
dropped from the galleys, and bringing our 
steam-engine into contempt with the tireless 
steady dip of his old wings, — for the sailors 
said they knew him well, and that he was an 
ancient voyager in steamships' wakes, and 
could outfly any steamer on the sea. 

The mate discoursed to me, one day, of 
various sea birds. He told me of a sailor 
who had baited a hook at the end of a line for 
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an albatross, off* Cape Horn, and had hooked On the Sea 
the bird, but had been drawn overboard, after 
a terrible struggle, by the powerful flight of the 
creature, and drowned in the sea, still clinging 
manfully to the cord. He told of clouds of 
great auks in Labrador which shut out the 
light of the sun ; of strange petrels about the 
Cape ; and then he came down to the little 
Mother Carey's chickens, which were at that 
moment following the steamer, hovering about 
the surface of the waves, rising and falling 
rhythmically with the movement of the waters, 
seeming to be ever on the point of embracing 
the rough seas with their extended wings, but 
receding before the touch of the sea except 
when, for a moment now and then, they 
seemed to kiss it with their beaks ; appearing 
to like the troubled wake of the steamer, torn 
and splashed and hurled about by the screw, 
better than any other part of the sea, but 
leaving it now and then to fly beautifiilly 
alongside the ship, as if to show how much 
more swiftly they could move than any en- 
ginery of man's could propel him. 
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On the Sea The mate said these birds were indeed 
often called Mother Carey's chickens, but 
that he had been brought up to call them 
"old sailors' souls," and that was what 
sailors generally called them. The name 
seemed to me to suit well these wandering, 
flitting, spirit-like birds of the sea, who can 
never tear themselves away from the very 
embrace of the salt water, who haunt the 
neighborhood of ships, who will not go ashore 
under any consideration, and who float for- 
ever in a silent, mysterious way over the end- 
less stretches of the great deep. But, alas ! 
the stormy petrel's errand in the wake of the 
steamship is not poetic, — he is there to pick 
up the drippings of oil from the machinery. 

A singular thing happened on the way 
home. We had been more than a day and 
a night en route^ and were off Hatteras. It 
was evening ; the afternoon had been fine, but 
suddenly the weather began to look squally. 
A dark cloud in the west, that at first 
looked like a witch on a broomstick, grew 
and changed, and finally spread into a broad, 
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dense band across the whole sky, out of Oft the Sea 
which came a spattering, driving rain that 
drove the people in off the deck. The wind 
rose, too, and the sea became very choppy. 

A party of men went down to the dining 
saloon, and began to play cards at one of the 
tables. Of course by this time everybody on 
the steamer knew everybody else ; not a 
passenger who had not been noted, discussed, 
estimated by the other passengers. 

On the other side of the room &om the 
card-players sat the steward. He was trying 
to read a paper by the light of an unsteady, 
flickering light. Only two or three lamps 
were burning above. 

We who were at the cards were laughing 
and rallying one another about the game, but 
in a rather low tone. All at once we heard 
the sliding door at the side of the saloon, that 
opened upon the corridor along the side of 
the lower deck, roll on its runway, and come 
wide open with a booming sound. I was the 
only man who looked up, and what I saw 
made me look aghast, so that the eyes of the 
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On the Sea other players followed mine. Then the steward 
looked up, and we were all staring. 

The person who entered the room was one 
whom not one of us had seen on the steamer. 
He came in silently, and the sliding door closed 
behind him, untouched by him, with the 
booming sound with which it had opened. 

He was a very tall, very thin man, and his 
face was horribly, mortally livid. His black 
eyes had an extraordinary gleam in them as he 
glanced down at us. On his head was a 
rusty black felt hat, a little peaked at the top. 
He wore a long dark gray coat, and over that 
a black cape or cloak, which was spattered 
with rain. In his right hand he carried a very 
large old-fashioned black glazed valise. His left 
hand, the fingers white and bony, hung limply 
at his side. His trousers, dark gray like the 
coat, were distinctly frayed around the bottom. 

I recall all these details, because the figure 
arrested my attention with horrible fascination, 
like a vision of the night that bums itself into 
our brains in an instant. 

The man seemed to hesitate, to waver a little> 
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when he saw us ; then he moved slowly, silently On the Sea 
down the saloon and disappeared in the dim 
light of the after cabin. 

We all dropped our cards on the table and 
stared at one another. 

" My God ! " said one. " Where did be 
come aboard ? ** 

Another tried to relieve the situation with a 
jest. "He must have waded off from Hat- 
teras," he said. No one laughed at that. 

«Do you know that man?" I asked the 
steward. 

"No, sir," said he. *'I never saw him 
before in my life. I would 'a' taken my 
oath there was no such looking person on 
board the boat." The steward was de- 
cidedly pale. 

" Who let him in at that door ? " 

**I didn't see no one, sir." 

" And where did he go ? " 
^ *' That I could n*t just see, sir. It seems 
that he must have gone out through the after 
cabin to the after deck." 

''Would you mind going out to see if he's 
there now?" 95 
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On the Sea ** It 's my duty to stay here, sir." 

"Oh! Thcnl'llgoscciflcanfindhim." 
I went out on the after deck. No human 
being was there. Sky and sea were black as 
pitch. The wind howled about the stanch- 
ions, and the rain beat against my £ice. I 
could see the white foam of the steamer's wake 
seeming to sway from side to side with the roll- 
ing of the vessel. Clinging to the rail, I went 
all around the narrow space of this main after 
deck, and found no trace of any man. 

When I returned to the dining saloon I 
found several more passengers were there ; 
they had come down from the grand saloon. 

"Well, did you find the ghost?" one of 
them asked. 

Everybody laughed in a frigid sort of way. 
I do not suppose any one had an idea that 
there was anything supernatural about this 
apparidon, but it was strange enough to make 
us all feel a little queer. It is easy to grow 
superstitious at sea. It was especially easy 
just then, for the storm mounted suddenly ; 
the very ribs of the steamer creaked dismally. 
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The vast shoal of Hatteras is a grewsome place On the Sea 
at such a time. There were those on the boat 
who were capable of thinking that this man 
really was a ghost, and that his appearance was 
a warning of hurricane and wreck. 

Somehow the word went up to the ladies, 
with additions, I suppose, and there was some- 
thing like a panic in their saloon. 

Meantime the first mate came through, with 
a gang of men, to batten down the windows 
and doors, as the steamer was likely to be 
washed by great waves. Seeing a group of 
passengers looking a litde excited, he paused 
to find out what was the matter. 

"A very strange man has passed through 
here," we said, "and we can't make him 
out at all, nor discover where he came 
from.'* 

The officer looked puzzled a moment and 
then smiled sadly. 

*'You fancied you might have seen a 
ghost?*' he said. 

** Probably nobody thinks that. But it 
seems to be a mystery." 
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On the Sea "WeU, he isn't a ghost — yet. I'll tell 

you all about him. They came to me with 
word that there was a man very sick in the 
steerage^ and I went in and found a man lying 
in a bunk there, evidently in the last stages of 
consumption. He did n't want to say much^ 
but I found out that he was a Northern con- 
sumptive who had stayed in Florida till his 
money was all gone, or dll he had no more 
than enough left to get a steerage ticket home. 
We've had such steerage passengers before, 
— gentlemen, some of them, whose people up 
North had no idea of the straits they were 
in, — for sometimes consumptives are terribly 
proud in their misery, and often suddenly re- 
solve to go home and die in their own land. 
This man is one of them. Well, it was use- 
less to think of his staying there in the steerage. 
So I came aft and succeeded in making a place 
for him in a room clear aft on this deck, and 
then I went to the steerage and told him to 
gather up his traps and come back with me. 
He was so glad that it seemed to put a little 
life into him. A queer outfit he had, had n't 
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he ? He must have sold his good clothes down On the Sea 
there to get his steerage ticket, and accepted 
some duds out of an old Florida attic to wear. 
Anyhow, he was queer enough to be taken for 
a ghqst. I took him along the deck, and when 
we got as far as this door I shoved it open, to 
save him from the weather, and stepped back 
to the intermediate to get an extra blanket. 
Then I kept on along outside clear aft, and 
opened the door there for him, and got him de- 
cently to bed in a comfortable berth. I hope 
he '11 last till he gets home, that 's all." 

So that was our ghost ! 

I took a turn about the deck before I went 
to bed, and noticed that the long, black cloud 
had passed away ; that a few pale stars had 
come out, and that the squall had mostly died 
down. But the breath of the North was de- 
scending upon the waters, and the air grew 
colder and colder. I shivered in my berth 
that night ; and next day it was still more 
chill. The consumptive must have felt that 
he was getting home. 
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SOME VAIN NOTIONS AND 
MENTAL CURIOSITIES 

1WAS much entertained by a conversation Effaporation 
which I had with the Marquis Satsuma of the Heart 
at the dub a few afternoons ago, — at any 
rate, it began at the club. I asked this emi- 
nent representative of Japanese civilization 
what was the feature of American life which 
interested him most. 

*'Ah," said the Marquis Satsuma, "I 
fear you will not understand me if I tell 
you." 

''Oh, but you speak such excellent 
English ! " 

''It is not the English ; it is the idea. 
But I will try. It is a melancholy thing 
that I sec every day, every day, on the 
street ; sometimes it moves me so much that 
I think I can see nothing else. Your people 
— nearly all your people — suffer from the 
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Evaporation terrihie disease which we call in Japan zourra- 
of the Heart fpurra^ and you do not know it. You are 
wondering very much ? I told you it was 
hard for you to understand. Wurra-tourra 
is a term which may not be interpreted into 
English, but as near as I may translate it, it 
means evaporation of the heart." 

The Marquis Satsuma paused, but I could 
do no more than express interrogation in my 
countenance. Then he went on : — 

** You have many doctors in your honor- 
able club. One of them was good enough to 
tell me that you have a disease which is 
called ' nervous prostration.' Also he was 
good enough to tell me that none of the doc- 
tors know what ' nervous prostration ' really is. 
He said that it must be a disease of the body 
— they were agreed on that — but the doc- 
tors did not know in what part of the body it 
was, and so they call it ' nervous prostration. ' 
It is possible that our own physicians of the 
Fo-Kisu dynasty, who were very much wiser 
men than any who live now, did something 
like that when they gave a name to the wurra- 
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wurra^ or the evaporation of the heart ; but Evaporation 
the fact that they were able to cure our pco- v '^^ Heart 
pie of it, and seemingly to cure them forever, 
appeared to show that they knew well of 
what they spoke." 

"And you say that the American people 
are suffering from this same tourra-tourra ? " 

"Most undeniably. I have seen some 
two or three cases at home, — they are very 
unusual in Japan, — and I have read deeply 
upon it, and studied the ancient water-colors 
belonging to the college of Yamafiisi which 
illustrate it." 

" What are the 8)rmptoms ? " 

For answer the Japanese arose and said, 
"Will you come with me?" I accom- 
panied him out of the house and through the 
streets as far as Washington Street, where 
thousands of men and women were thronging, 
on their way from their occupations. 

"Do you see," asked the Marquis Sat- 
suma, " the lips of that approaching man move 
nervously, while his eyes are fixed upon the 
ground before him ? He is talking to himself, 
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Evaporation yet he is saying nothing aloud. His mind is 
of the Heart rehearsing words, upon which it is very- 
intent. He carries them along with him, and 
says them over and over. His face is not 
ruddy ; his body is lean, and his shoulders 
are a little bent. But he is not old. He is a 
victim of the tourra^tourra. And do you 
note that lady who walks so rapidly, and see 
the "^strange smile on her face ? She is not 
smiling at something she sees on the street ; 
she is smiling at something uk her own 
thoughts, which she has brought with her. 
It is something pleasant ; it is some keen thing 
that she has done. Nevertheless, she has 
fourra-wurra. There are dark lines about her 
eyes, and there is a little red flush at her cheeks 
which is not right — which is not healthy. 

"Ah!" the Marquis went on, his quick 
black eyes scanning the throng ; ** here is a 
stout man, with a cane in his hand, a sash 
about his waist, and his shoulders thrown 
back. He is talking to a friend. But he 
looks weary. Perhaps we shall hear what he 
says, — ah, yes, that was it ! * I was infer- 
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nally bored just the samey he says, and he Evaporation 
sighs. They are talking about their social ^f ^^^ Heart 
pleasure. They pursue it eagerly all the 
time ; but they obtain no pleasure, because 
they are afraid they will not get it, and also 
they criticise it all the time. It is a sign of 
the wurra-fourra^ which is the most dreadfld 
disease that any people ever had.** 

" But do people ever die of this mysterious 
disease ?'* 

** Often individuals do not die of it at all, 
but live to be very old ; but nations — peo- 
ples — die of it. They fade and dry away, 
and other, fresher nations, who have more of 
the essential juice of nature in their heart, 
come in and take their place." 

The Marquis, as he walked along, indi- 
cated first one person and then another. 
Each one seemed to have some sort of dis- 
traction or intensity ; some looked as if their 
thoughts were strained upon their business, 
and some as if they were strained upon some 
specialty of pleasure. Others seemed to be 
in the possession of some one commanding 
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Evaporation idea or even grief, and some were hectic in 
of the Heart their merriment. It made no difference to 

the Marquis Satsimia ; he marked them all 
as victims of wurra-wurra. 

''All this seems," I said, "to represent 
only different phases of our national nervous- 
ness." 

'' But your nervousness is only a phase, a 
symptom, of the wurra-wurra. It all goes 
back to the heart and its juices. The physi- 
cians of ancient Japan, when they saw that 
more and more people were being stricken 
• with the wurra-tourra, invoked the authority 
of the great and enlightened emperor Yuto- 
Hatso to make all the people as little children. 
The soldiers of the guard drove all the peo- 
ple out of the towns and into the fields on the 
first day of May," and suffered none to return 
until the first day of October. The emperor 
made a law that any man who was found to 
be possessed of more than two thousand yen 
should be beheaded. No books were permitted 
to be made in Japan for the space of forty 
years, and the issue of the only newspaper 
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in the empire, the Hoki-Poki-Shinbun, was Evaporation 
suspended for that period. ^f ^^^ Heart 

''AH the theologians in the empire were 
set at work pulling out the petals of chrysan- 
themums, one at a time, until they had so 
stripped ten thousand flowers, and then were 
compelled to fasten them all on again with 
fine wires ; and they were forbidden to utter a 
word, on penalty of death. Every ' business 
man ' in Japan — they were men who, as a 
class, had affected to despise sentiment — 
was compelled to write twenty-two different 
sonnets in praise of the blossoms of the pink 
cherry-tree, and each man, dressed entirely 
in a drapery of green grass and small white 
daisies, was forced to go out and hang the 
sonnets on twenty-two cherry-trees, — one in 
each of the twenty-two provinces of the em- 
pire. Several of the citizens of the capital 
who had been, in various ways, most remark- 
able for what you call 'enterprise' or 'push,' 
but what we in Japan call haste to be rich, 
were banished to the cool depths of the forest, 
and, under guard of soldiers, forbidden to 
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Evaporation move about in any other way than by the 
of the Heart means of locomotion of the hopping toad. 
The families of the daimios, who had sur- 
rounded themselves with all kinds of needless 
luxuries, were mixed up with the peasants in 
their bamboo huts, and kept there so long that 
they were totally lost sight of. 

*' In fact, there was a complete transforma- 
tion in the people. Before the imperial disci- 
pline had been fully undergone, the people 
began to like these things. The merchants 
left off their hastening, and kept on writing 
sonnets to the pink cherry-blossoms from pre- 
Terencc, They found that beauty and sweet- 
ness were really better than millions. The 
daimios ceased to care for useless luxuries, and 
the priests thought no more of controversies, 
but came to love the smell of incense and the 
soft crooning of the wind through the um- 
brella pines above the curving roofs of their 
little temples. All things that were merely 
big came to be despised; and the people, 
instead of seeking pleasure, let it come to 
them, and found that pleasure is a divinity 
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who will not be found upon seeking^ but comes Evaporation 
without it. ^f ^^^ ^^^^^ 

** Above all, they opened their hearts to the 
all-pervading juices of humanity which the gods 
have poured around us ; and that is the reason, 
I suppose, why the opposite state of things, 
the wurra-tvurra, is best expressed by the 
phrase ' evaporation of the heart.' '* 

"But what will happen,** I asked, '*if 
the American people do not cure themselves 
of the wurra-wurra f ** 

" I have told you. They will dry up and 
blow away.** 

THE other day, in a comer of a veranda. The Silence 
I happened to hear a man who was on of Jim 
the other side of a vine-hung lattice address- 
ing to some one a little fiiendly admonition. 
*'Now, Jim,** said he, "you've got to stop 
it; it's a foolish habit. It makes people 
think you *re crazy ; and I 'U be hanged if I 
don't know but you* re getting so.** Jim 
said not a word in reply. '*Just think of it! ** 
the voice went on ; "you *re nq sooner alone 
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The Silence than you begin jabbering to yourself like 
of Jim an idiot. Sometimes you talk to yourself 

about serious concerns. If the habit grows on 
you, as it seems to be doing, you *11 presently 
be giving yourself away badly. Some of 
your affiiirs of the heart will be coming out 
next, and getting you into trouble. No, Jim, 
it won't do — it won't do." Still Jim held 
his tongue. " Now, you '11 rattle on to your- 
self about things that aren't of much conse- 
quence, or about ordinary business affairs, and 
it does n't make a great deal of difference about 
those even if somebody does hear them ; but 
suppose, when the habit is so fixed on you that 
you don't know what you are saying, some 
of the boys should overhear you murmuring 
to yourself, * O Emily, Emily, Emily ! ' — 
wouldn't you be guyed unmercifully, though ? 
And it would serve you right." Jim still 
doggedly held his peace, though the voice 
waited five minutes, perhaps, for a reply. 
" Yes, quit it, Jim ! " presently the same voice 
began, '* before it gets a firm grip on you ! 
Whenever you hear yourself beginning to utter 
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a word, choke it right off in the middle. The Silence 
Bite it in two. Stop talking aloud to your- ^f 7^^ 
self — stop it, I say, stop it, or it '11 get the 
better of you ! " Then there was a sigh — 
evidently from Jim. I could not resist the 
temptation to peep around the lattice at the 
fellows. I did so; and there was only one 
man there. He was talking to himself. 

THEOSOPHISTS tell us that we cannot '*All this 
remember happenings in the incarnations ^^^^ ^^^^ 
we have already had, because these other lives 
were lived so superficially that nothing of 
them remains engraved upon the deeper intel- 
ligence ; but that by and by, when we have 
advanced to a higher state of intelligence and 
spirituality, we shall carry recollections from one 
life to another. However this may be, we are 
even now always seeming to remember things, 
in a shadowy way, which come from out some 
existence which is not precisely this existence. 

** In our embers 
Is something that doth live 
That nature yet remembers." 
VOL. I. — 8 113 
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**All this These '* shadowy recollections," Wordsworth 
bath been** tells us, are "the fountain light of all our 
day." But Wordsworth — was he not the 
first to write of this phenomenon ? — does not 
describe the shadowy recollections as some 
other poets have done. In the edition of 
Tennyson's poems published in 1833 there 
was a sonnet, which was omitted from subse- 
quent editions, and which treated of this psy- 
chological experience very intimately : — 

<'As when with downcast eyes we muse and 

brood, 
And ebb into a foimer life, or seem 
To lapse far back in a confusM dream. 
To states of mystical similitude ; 
If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs his chair. 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more. 
So that we say, < All this hath been before. 
All this hath been, I know not when or 

where.' 
So, friend, when first I looked upon your 

face. 
Our thoughts gave answer, each to each, so 

true, 
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Opposed mirrors, each reflecting each — *^All this 

Although I knew not in what time or place, hath been** 
Methought that I had often met with you, 
And each had lived in the other^s mind and 
speech." 

Probably Tennyson left this sonnet out of 
his collected works because of its marked 
inferiority of style ; but the thought was cer- 
tainly worth preserving. Whittier's poem on 
the same phenomenon, entitled "A Mystery," 
came considerably later than Tennyson's son- 
net. It is very familiar — so familiar that it 
would be superfluous to quote it, even if it 
were not too long to quote here. Whittier 
does not hesitate to ascribe the sensation to 
a previous existence : — 

« A presence strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide 5 
The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 

*« Was it a dim -remembered dream ? 
Or glimpse through seons old ? ** 
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"AH this The experience is more exactly described 

bath been** in Dante Gabriel Rossetti's poem "Sudden 
Light," than anywhere else, it seems to me : 

**1 haye been here before. 

But when or how I cannot tell \ 
I know the grass beyond the door. 
The sweet, keen smell. 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 

" You have been mine before, — 
How long ago I may not know ; 
But just when at that swallow* s soar 
Your neck turned so. 
Some veil did fall, — I knew it all of yore. 

" Has this been thus before ? 

Andshallnot thus Timers eddying flight 
Still with our lives our loves restore 
In Death's despite. 
And day and night yield one delight once 
more ?" 

This seems wellnigh the summit of the 
poet's art, both in the description which goes 
before and in the thrilling thought con- 
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tained in the question with which the little **All this 
poem ends. Mr. Lowell, too, treats of the hath been** 
matter in his poem *' In the Twilight *' : — 

** SometimM a breath floats by me. 
An odor from dreamland sent, 
That makes the ghost seem nigh me 
Of a splendor that came and went, 

" Of a life lived somewhere, I know not 
In what diviner sphere. 
Of memories that stay not and go not. 
Like music heard once by an ear 

** That cannot forget or reclaim it, — 
A something so shy it would shame it 

To make it a show, 
A something too vague, could I name it. 

For others to know. 
As if I had lived it or dreamed it. 
As if I had acted or schemed it 

Long ago ! '* 

Dr. Holmes has referred to the sensation ; 
and Mr. Walter Pater, in " Marius the Epi- 
curean" makes the experience work the 
other way. His hero, so to speak, remem- 
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*'All this bers the future. ** The impression thus forced 
bath been " upon Marius," he says, in the splendid chapter 
on ** Pagan Death," "connected itself with 
a feeling, the precise inverse of that known 
to every one, which seems to say, « You 
have been just here, just this, before ! ' — 
a feeling, in his case, not reminiscent, but 
prescient." Of course it is possible for some 
philosopher to assume that the whole matter 
is prescient rather than reminiscent, anyway ; 
but it certainly seems reminiscent. Mr. Pater 
says the feeling is ** known to every one." 
This is an exaggeration, for I have found 
many to whom it is really unknown ; and my 
observation leads me to conclude that it is 
more common among men than among 
women. Why should this be so — if it is 
so — when women are supposed to be the 
intuitive, prophetic sex? 

Nevertheless, it is a woman who gives me 
this interesting account of her early experience 
with the phenomenon: **As near as I can 
remember, I must have been between ten and 
fourteen when my first experience of this kind 
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occurred. I remember well that I was run- **All this 
ning upstairs in my father's house, when a bath been ^* 
flash of inward light, as sudden as lightning, 
gave me a sense of things past, present, and 
to come. So distinct and vivid was this sense 
that it overpowered me, and I sat down on 
the stairs as though struck. I could not tell 
which period predominated, the past, pres- 
ent, or future, for they seemed blended in 
one bright vision. I tried as hard as I could 
to hold, define, and treasure this heavenly 
vision (for so it seemed to me), but it was 
gone as suddenly as it came. I think I had 
experienced something of the kind before, but 
nothing so distinct, and I can see myself now, 
pausing in my rapid flight, startled, trembling, 
but delighted as with a new-found sense. 

" Again and again this experience came to 
me, startling me less each time ; but it never 
lost its wonder, and many hours have I 
pondered upon the question, — what does it 
mean ? I was too sensitive to speak of it to 
any one for many years, and when I did so, I 
found not one who had ever heard of such a 
thing. 119 
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** All this "The first verse of Rossetti's 'Sudden 

hath been** Light' exacdy expresses my sensations, so fer 
as it goes. 'I have been here before,' doing 
this same thing — standing beside this coffin — 
saying these same words to this stranger. I 
visit some new locality; suddenly the vision 
comes, and I have seen it all before, — every 
rock and tree is familiar ; the exact position in 
which I stand I remember to have stood in 
before; the words I am saying I have said 
before, and again past, present, and future are 
pictured distinctly upon my mind. 

** Great as has been the wonder of it, it has 
been a still greater mystery to understand why 
I could not retain the images photographed 
upon my brain ; for in this one flash I knew 
just what was coming next. The effort to bold 
this vi^on was as powerfiil as it was possible for 
me to make, and yet it always eluded me. 

"Of late years the sensation occurs but 
rarely, and never so vividly as in early life." 
The men of science tell us that the expla- 
nation of this is very simple — that the two 
lobes of our brain ordinarily receive sensc- 
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impressions simultaneously, but that sometimes **All this 
one receives and transmits an impression a little ^^'^ ^^^^ 
instant before the other, so that when the other 
receives it, it comes as a recollection. This 
may be true ; but I prefer the imaginative igno- 
rance of the poet to the matter-of-£ict cock- 
sureness of the man of science. And what 
would he, by the way, do with such cases, in 
a relative field, as these which follow ? 

An Episcopal clergyman, Mr. R , says 

that at one time, when he was a school-master, 
he had a small child in his school who had 
marvellous ability in household work. She 
could make excellent cake, and do other diffi- 
cult things without any instruction. And she 
constantly affirmed that these were the things 
she used to do when she was an old woman, 
describing with great particularity her dress and 
surroundings during her pre-existence. Another 
friend relates that she knew a little girl who 
did many odd things, and explained them by 
declaring that she always did that sort of thing 
when she was an old man in Germany ! 

The little nine-year-old daughter of a humble 
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**All this acquaintance used to fall into a great passion 
bath been because she had been set to work to sweep 
off* a portico ; and her mother said that the 
foolish thing always declared she was a prin- 
cess and would n't stay in such a house ; that 
for years she had stoudy maintained that that 
wasn't her family, and she intended to run 
away. Poor litde princess! Her haughty 
spirit has been well subdued since then, and 
the most revengeful of Anarchists would feel 
satisfied that she had worked out her expiadon, 
if indeed she had once queened it in the purple, 
instead of being properly ** pore and miserable." 
I know a man who insists that he has always 
had a distinct recollection of living in a place 
where he was surrounded by a maze of colon- 
nades and beautifiil sculptured arches ; and 
when, in his mature life, he read of La Mez- 
quita at Cordova, he recognized it at once as 
the place he had lived in. He thinks it must 
have been since the Spanish reconquest of Cor- 
dova, however, that he lived there ; for the 
sight of the colors yellow and red in juxtaposi- 
tion, as they are in the Spanish flag, always 
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gives him such a thrill as the stars and stripes "All this 
give an American who has not seen his coun- ^^'^ ^^^^ 
try's flag for a long time. A little child whom 
I have once told of seemed to have brought 
with her a lot of real words that did not belong 
to any language known to the people about her. 
She pronounced these words, as the names o^ 
the things which interested her most, with per- 
fect distinctness. She learned, by the way, to 
speak the English tongue very plainly and very 
early ; but she clung persistently for a long 
time to those queer, musical names of her own 
for certain things. She has forgotten them now. 

AN idea struck me the other night, as I Co-operative 
was ruminating upon an outrage perpe- Kicking 
trated upon myself and a couple of hundred 
other passengers on a suburban railroad train. 
What the outrage was doesn't matter. It 
was one of the thousand things that the 
American people submit to more or less tamely 
because they have neither the time nor the sur- 
plus nervous energy to spend in "kicking" 
against imposition. Why not, it occurred to 
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Co-operative me, perform a great public service, and make a 
Kicking lot of money besides, by getting up a new and 

much needed enterprise, to be in reality just 
a Kicking Company, but in name, of course, 
something grander, — an Association for the 
Redress of Grievances, a Co-operative Imposi- 
tion-Resistance Company, Limited, or, per- 
haps still better, the Kickers' Mutual Insurance 
Company ? It would be a corporation, organ- 
ized on thorough business principles, to man- 
age people's kicks for them. The American 
citizen probably submits to more outrages on 
the part of railroad companies and other ser- 
vants of the public than the citizen of any 
other country in the world, — unless it is the 
unspeakable Turk, a part of whose creed it is 
to take things just as they come, without any 
other protest than a shrug of the shoulder and 
the murmuring of '* Kismet ! it is fate." The 
American citizen doesn't submit to outrages 
because of any religious notion, but simply 
because he hasn't the time to resist, or the 
money to conduct a war with a big corpora- 
tion, or the disposition to make himself con- 
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spicuous, or the courage to brave the fiinny Co-operative 
reports in the newspapers. But if the Ameri- Kicking 
can citizen had a corporation at hand to carry 
on the resistance for him, and take all the 
disagreeable steps as a matter of business, 
would he submit as patiently to imposition 
and humiliation as he does ? 

Of course he would not. One has only to 
imagine a sample case to see how the thing 
would work. Mr. Busyman, we will say, 
having important business at Leadford, goes 
to the Boston & Wayback Railroad station and 
asks one of the grim employes which track the 
train for Leadford leaves from. The guardian 
appears to be engaged in his own secret medi- 
tations, for he makes no response. Mr. 
Busyman is a little late, and he can't wait for 
the employ 6 to get over his meditations. He 
makes a rush for a train standing near. No 
labels on the cars, no brakeman at hand to 
answer questions. He asks a stray passen- 
ger whether this is the train for Leadford, and 
the passenger says it is. Mr. Busyman gets 
on and the train moves off. When he has 
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Co-operative got we]l out of the town he finds that it is n*t 
Kicking the Leadford train at all, but the Deadford 

train. The conductor is inclined to regard 
him as an interloper and a swindler, and sets 
him off at a station where he waits an hour 
and a half before he can get ^ back to town. 
When he gets back at last, he finds that there 
is no train to Leadford until it is too late to 
transact his business. He goes to his office 
in a towering rage, having lost a thousand 
dollars, perhaps, by the mishap. Now what, 
under the present conditions, does Mr. Busy- 
man do ? Kick against the Boston & Wayback 
Railroad Company ? Not he. He knows it 
wouldn't pay; and to the loss that he has 
already suffered would be added the wear and 
tear of the protest, and the extra indignation 
caused by a probable insult at the railroad 
office. He swallows his wrath, repairs as best 
he can the damage that the failure to get to 
Leadford caused him, and goes along with the 
canker of a helpless hatred of the railroad com- 
pany in his heart. 

Now consider how this case would be 
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managed if the Kicker — that is doubtless the Co-operative 
simple term by which the people would afiec- Kicking 
tionately call the corporation — were in exis- 
tence. Mr. Busyman^ upon arriving at his 
office after his unsuccessful attempt to get to 
Leadford^ would drop a note to the palatial 
Washington Street office of the Kicker. An 
agent of the corporation would at once wait 
on him with a full supply of grievance blanks 
for all emergencies. Like all the agents of the 
company, this would be a notary public, 
authorized to administer an oath if an affidavit 
were necessary. The agent would know just 
what to do ; just what facts ought to be 
brought out, and what immediate steps to be 
taken. He would go back to the office, after 
fifteen or twenty minutes spent with Mr. 
Busyman, furnished with a sufficient brief for 
further operations. This would be turned 
over to one of the protesting agents of the 
company, — all these protesting agents would 
be lawyers, — who would at once proceed to 
the office of the railroad company. He would 
be politely received there, because the Kicker 
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Co-operative would already have inspired a wholesome ter- 
Kicking ror among corporate evildoers ; and here would 

be the advantage of such a corporation over 
and above that of an ordinary law firm, — its 
known specialty in this line would not only 
enable it to manage resistances cheaper than an 
ordinary firm, but would give it a record 
which would enforce exceptional respect. 
The railroad company would probably not 
only respond at once with a fair indemnity 
to Mr. Busyman, but it would admonish its 
*' depot man '* to answer civil questions civilly, 
on pain of discharge, and would punish the 
employ^ who was responsible for the absence 
of labels &om the cars on the Leadford train. 

Railroad outrages, of course, would be only 
one branch of the Kicking Company's business. 
It would attend to the people who dig up the 
streets ; to the individual who shovels off snow 
on your head from the top of the building, 
and the other individual who does not shovel 
off the snow from his sidewalk ; to the safe- 
mover who ropes off the sidewalk twenty 
minutes befqrc he begins to move his safe, 
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and assaults everybody who attempts to walk Co-operative 
over the rope ; to the cab-driver who charges Kicking 
madly over the crossing ; to the restaurant 
keeper who taxes you for what you don't get 
to eat ; to the whole brood of persons who, 
in order to get them to perform properly the 
duties that they are regularly paid to do, have 
to be tipped ; to the people who, when you 
are getting out of the street car, come crowd- 
ing in regardless of your Hrst right to get out ; 
to the women who elbow you away from the 
counter at the store, or shut out your view of 
the stage at the theatre (the Kicking Corpora- 
tion, of course, being a corporation, will be 
without gallantry, as well as soulless) ; and it 
will attend, besides, not only to impositions 
and outrages from corporations and individuals, 
but to those perpetrated by public officers and 
in the name of the State. By all manner of 
*<dogs in office" it will be respected and 
feared, because it will know the precise means 
to bring them to account. 

This, it strikes me, is a sufficient oudine of 
this beneficent insdtudon, this modern bul- 
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Co-operative wark against invasions of personal rights. It 
Kicking only remains to be said that if the Kicking 

Company should ever put itself where it 
needed kicking against itself^ a rival company 
would manage that. Nobody would have a 
monopoly of the principle of organized kicking. 
But the idea is here. If we have insurance 
against death, against accident, against fire, 
against water, against loss of horses and cattle, 
against defects in the title to property, against 
loss by injury to employes, and against other 
sorts of annoyance and difficulty, why not 
against imposition ? 

The Man 'HT^HE man-whom-we-owe has been the 
whom toe did X theme of a thousand stories and the victim 
of a thousand bitter quips. We have all told, in 
our sevend ways, how we dodge him brutally 
and shamelessly, or else delicately and hypo- 
critically, — when we are pretending to our- 
selves that we aren't dodging him, and are 
making out to ourselves that we would n't do 
such a sneaking thing. The man-whom-we- 
owe is a very old tale. But who has sung the 
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man-whom-we 've-paid ? Who has expressed The Man 
the pleasure that we take in casually running whom toe did 
across the fellow whose bill we have at last ^^^ 
managed to settle after long shame and struggle 
with it ? Who has revealed the weak satisfiic- 
tion that we take in the sight of his counte- 
nance coming zhi off? Not that we like him 
any better than when we owed him ; but there 
is something in the sharp contrast between the 
feeling that we have when we first catch sight 
of him now, and the feeling that we had when 
we still owed him, and saw him coming, that 
nothing can surpass in satis&ctoriness. We 
go out of our way to come across him. We 
smile very affably when we greet him, and 
yet, for fear that we might betray our joy to 
him and thus put him in the way to laugh at 
us inwardly, we affect a certain nonchalance in 
our salutation. We are in danger of patroniz- 
ing him. It is a queer world, and the people 
in it are considerably queerer than the world. 
And of all the queer people in it, we are our- 
selves, when we all candidly come to think of 
it, queerer than any of the rest. 
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Shall we tell A N excellent old friend of mine is re- 
tbe Story xV minded occasionally by the family Bible, 

1 wtce f ^ ^gU ^ y^y ^^ multiplication of white hairs 

upon his head, that he is growing old. 
*' There is nothing remarkable about people's 
growing old," said this friend to me the other 
day ; •* I don't know that there is even any- 
thing remarkable about my growing old, though 
people always find it a good deal easier to realize 
that other people are growing old than to un- 
derstand that they are getting old themselves. 
But I think I am able to grasp even the special 
fact that / am getting old. I can recognize 
the physical symptoms of the thing, anyway. 
But what I want to understand is, how is one 
to know that the ordinary mental or intellect- 
ual symptoms of declining years are developing 
in one's own case ? Old men, we all know, 
are given to telling the same story over again, 
and that sort of thing. But when a man 
hasn't been aware of any reputation for gar- 
rulity, how is he going to find out that the 
symptoms are at last developing in him ? If 
a man knew he was being garrulous he might 
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restrain himself. But if, from fear of garru- Shall we tell 
lity, he holds his tongue unduly, isn't there the Story 
danger that he will get a reputation for ill- -^^^^^^ 
natured taciturnity and surliness ? If one must 
be an old man, one would much rather be a 
good-natured, chatty old man than a silent, 
reserved one. It strikes me that it is a pretty 
delicate matter to steer with tact between these 
two extremes. And then as to anecdotes. 
An old man ought to have stored up a good 
many interesting experiences, which are capa- 
ble of an excellent effect at a dinner table. 
But if he is suspicious that his memory has 
become so impaired that he may have told the 
same people the same story before, he is natu- 
rally a little wary about narrating even the best 
of stories, and so is in danger of keeping a good 
pat anecdote all to himself. Such are some 
of the embarrassments of increasing years ; 
and the problem which confronts one is . 
whether it is better to give free rein to 
comment and reminiscence, even at the risk 
of winning a reputation for garrulity, or to 
draw one's self more and more within one's 
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Shall toe tell cell, iuid so possibly be counted a regular old 
the Story bear." 

^'^^ The problem is certadnly a grave one. Just 

at the time that we need our memory and our 
sense of nice discrimination most, those Hiculties 
take to themselves wings and fly away. But 
as to the matter of the stories, it really seems 
as if it is within the power of even a person 
whose memory has become deficient to avoid 
the constant repetition of the same narrative. 
If a story seems quite familiar to our own 
selves, it is a pretty good sign that it is famil- 
iar to other people. To be really tellable, it 
ought to come up to our own mind as some- 
thing new and fresh ; and if it has not an im- 
pression as of a sort of agreeable surprise to 
ourselves, it is a pretty safe precaution to keep 
it in reserve until, with the passage of much 
time, it gains this effect of newness. And 
any one, whether old or young, who catches 
himself in the act of repeating the point of a 
story in a single telling of it, as if to enforce 
it upon the hearer, should leave off telling 
stories altogether and at once. 
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IN a certain sense every one who lives long In the 
in a city is a sort of Rip Van Winkle. You Village of 
have a vague sense that some person whom you ^"^S 
have just met, and who looked strangely fa- 
miliar, — a grizzled, hollow-cheeked man, per- 
haps, — was some one whom you knew ten 
or fifteen or twenty years ago, and have lost 
sight of for that period. Who was it ? You 
ransack long dulled memories for the picture of 
one who would have looked like that if it had 
not been for the grizzled hair and the hollow 
cheeb. ** Twenty years are supposed to have 
elapsed between the first and second acts." It 
is a world of coincidences and queerly dupli- 
cated sensations, and perhaps before you have 
gone twenty rods you will fall in with another 
person who gives you the identical feeling. You 
are in the village of Falling Waters, and you are 
strongly impelled to turn around and whistle for 
your dog Schneider to come and scare away 
these troublesome ghosts of forgotten people 
who never had any existence. 
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The Yawn A N excellent chapter — one of the sort 

£^^ that I am always going to write, but 
never wrote — might be made about preva- 
lent and approved methods of yawning. There 
are high-bred yawns and low-bred yawns ; 
there is the loud, coarse, animal yawn of the 
big lazy man, and the delicate, spirituelle yawn 
of the pretty woman, whose lungs have been 
suddenly forced to an unusual distention be- 
cause she has listened so closely, from very 
excess of nervous attention, that she has 
neglected to take more than half-breaths 
meantime, and must make up the arrears. 
Such a pretty yawn is usually but half con- 
cealed; and the quick side glance to see 
whether the yawn has been observed is 
always in such cases a new captivation. A 
pretty woman's yawn, of course, is never 
vocal, as a sleepy man's is likely to be unless 
he exercises restraint. Just why women should 
yawn silendy, or only with a mere whispered 
inspiration, while men can with difficulty avoid 
yawning vocally and portamento, dropping an 
entire octave, is a question that I should not 
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undertake to answer. Perhaps it is because an j'^^ Taton 
ideal of refinement has so long been followed 
by women that it has become ingrained, 
instinctive, so that a woman now yawns si- 
lently as a matter of inherited instinct. Never- 
theless, I can remember an elderly lady, long 
years ago, who used not only to yawn a great 
deal, but always said " Wa-a-ah ! " when she 
yawned ; and as she was great at telling a story 
in the evening, and, ** stretched on the rack of 
a too easy chair," always broke in at about 
every twentieth word with her '* Wa-a-ah," 
the recital became rather painful before she was 
done. 

But the ordinary yawn in an octave is the 
special property of the masculine sex, just as 
loud snoring is also for the most part. And 
there is another mystery : Why should snoring 
be more prevalent among men than it is among 
women? Oh, to be sure, there are women 
who snore, more 's the pity ! But the habit 
is not nearly so general among them. Pos- 
sibly it is because they never give themselves 
up so completely to their sleep as men do. A 
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Tlfe Yamn ^^^7 ^^'^ slcqss fiankly and unreservedly, 
patting his whole soul into it. A woman has 
more physical reserve. Comparing human 
beings with animals, merely for the sake of 
illustration, men are like dogs and women are 
like cats. When a dog sleeps he completely 
severs his connection, as the reporters say, with 
the waking world ; he kicks himself all over 
the floor, whines and barks at his enemies in 
his dreams, runs imaginary races while flat on 
his back, and conducts himself in a generally 
ridiculous manner. When he wakes himself 
up with the very violence of his fimcied com- 
bats, he looks quiedy about him, reassures him- 
self as to his surroundings, and then abandons 
himself once more to wild contortions. The 
cat, on the contrary, keeps one eye and ear 
about half open while she sleeps, and one would 
never know that she was asleep unless her eyes 
were closed. Her physical reserve is never 
broken through. 
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THE other evening I was sitting at a table The Human 
in a much-frequented restaurant. I had Being seen 
not been feeling particularly bright, and while f^^^ *"^ ^^^^^ 
I was waiting for my food to be served I sat 
with my face in my hands, shutting out the 
sight of everything, and thinking of something 
quite &r removed from the scene about me. I 
was dreaming a little, perhaps, without sleeping 
at all. Then I looked up. quickly at the crowd 
about me, — men entering, departing, eating, 
and girls hurriedly bringing food, — and as I 
looked up, I had suddenly the impression that 
I saw men and women for the first time in my 
life, and as if I were not one of them at all. 
For an instant I thought I saw a curious sort 
of animals, dressed up in clothes. It was cer- 
tainly a collection of grotesque creatures. 

In this instant the thought came upon me 
that now was the time to see whether these 
creatures were merely dressed-up animals, not 
essentially unlike other animals except in their 
outward appearance. It was one of those 
moments when intuitions come suddenly upon 
us, and we seem to see with new eyes, no 
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The Human longer affeaed by what we have learned and 

Being seen what we have been taught to sec. Queerly 

for the First enough, though the thought that I saw animals 

which I had never seen before was the first 
that came into my mind as I looked up 
fhim the table, the intuitive prompting that 
followed was a seemingly clear observation 
that these were not animals at all, but spirits 
somehow associated with an animal body, for 
some unknown purpose. Grotesque as the 
creatures certainly were, they appeared spirit- 
ual rather than animal; and this was queer 
enough, for most of them were feeding. 

I am quite weU aware that other people 
have had this curious impression of seeming to 
see the human race suddenly, as if for the 
first time, and I am also aware that my obser- 
vations in this case cannot be r^arded as hav- 
ing any psychological value, except, perhaps, 
to a few people for the purpose of comparison 
with their own impressions under similar cir- 
cumstances. Possibly the impression lasted 
for a^uarter of a minute, but in that space of 
time one may see a great deal. There was 
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one gray-bearded elderly gentleman, who sat at The Human 

a near table, whose face will probably remain Being seen 

fixed indelibly in my memory from its being fi^ ^^^ ^^'^^^ 

the first one I saw when I looked up at this 

particular psychological moment. It was a 

long, thin fiice, hollow-cheeked, grizzled ; the 

beard descended over a portion of the clothes, 

and the eyes and expression were bent upon 

the food that the thin fingers of the hands were 

lifting to the bearded mouth. I felt almost as 

if I had caught a sudden glimpse of one of Dean 

Swift's Taboos f and then in another flash I saw 

that the creature's face was beautiful ; that it 

was thinking ; that there was a soul within it. 

There was really so little of the man that one 

could see the soul. So with others in the 

room ; there was some beauty about them all. 

SEEN for the first or the last time, indeed. Conclusion of 
the human being is the most beautiful ^^^ Matter 
thing we know ; nor is the shock which we 
feel when we see an ugly human face any- 
thing else, at the kernel of it, than our natural 
resentment of the absence of beauty where we 
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Conclusion of have a right to expect it ; it is the instinctive 
the Matter sense of our own and the world's bereavement 
of it in a special case. People are ugly by 
reason of what they lack^ not by reason of 
what they have.; and Nature has an infinite 
fund &om which she will make good her 
lacks. 

When I meet a great crowd, my eyes go 
over the faces as a swift reaper's sickle goes 
over a field, harvesting the beauty that has 
ripened there, I like the rude growth of the 
street, that has ripened under the sun and the 
storm, better too, than the hot-house plants of 
a choicer stock; and I know that the crop 
that grows there I shall never exhaust. 

Therefore I hope I shall never be out of 
reach of the Town, 
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